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INTRODUCTION 


In  contemporary  philosophy  there  sire  a number  of 
movements  which,  although  differing  in  certain  striking 
respects,  are  united  by  their  common  use  of  linguistic 
methods  of  analysis.  These  movements,  sometimes  labelled 
by  the  single  expression  "analytic  philosophy,"  have  de- 
veloped and  successfully  employed  a variety  of  precision 
tools  for  the  clarification  and  formulation  of  linguistic 
expressions.  This  dissertation  seeks  to  illustrate  the 
applicability  of  some  of  these  tools  to  the  discourse  of 
education.  Many  thinkers  within  the  field  of  education 
today  recognize  that  the  difficulties  they  encounter  in 
deliberating  about  education  often  are  complicated  by  or 
are  a consequence  of  linguistic  confusions.  This  disser- 
tation seeks  to  provide  such  thinkers  with  tools  that 
show  promise  of  eliminating  or,  at  least,  of  reducing 
such  confusions. 

The  Purposes  of  This  Dissertation 
More  specifically,  this  dissertation  seeks  to 
accomplish  four  purposes t (1)  to  provide  a broad  survey 
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of  the  philosophic  movements  in  which  tools  for  the 
analysis  of  language  have  been  developed  and  used;  (2) 
to  specify  and  explain  selected  linguistic  tools  useful 
in  education;  (3)  to  exemplify  the  use  of  these  tools 
in  their  application  to  educational  discourse;  and  (4) 
to  suggest  the  appropriate  role  of  linguistic  tools 
within  the  discipline  of  philosophy  of  education.  Corre- 
sponding to  these  four  purposes,  the  dissertation  has 
four  parts. 

Part  One 

The  chief  function  of  the  first  section,  com- 
prising Chapter  I,  is  to  provide  a broad  context,  so  that 
the  reader  will  more  easily  understand  the  specific  work 
accomplished  in  Parts  Two  and  Three.  Part  One  broadly 
differentiates  analytic  philosophy  from  other  kinds  of 
philosophy,  identifies  the  major  movements  within  ana- 
lytic philosophy,  and  in  a general  manner  discusses  some 
matters  of  major  concern  to  analytic  philosophers. 

• 

Part  Two 

Part  Two,  comprising  Chapters  II  and  III,  speci- 
fies, explains,  and  illustrates  the  use  of  particular 
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tools  of  linguistic  analysis  which  have  applicability 
In  the  discipline  of  education.  In  the  selection  of 
these  tools,  the  following  criteria  were  taken  into 
account:  (1)  the  appropriateness  of  the  tools  for 

examining  and  formulating  the  kinds  of  linguistic  ex- 
pressions characteristically  employed  in  educational 
literature;  (2)  the  requirements  which  anticipated 
readers — graduate  students  and  professors  in  the  field 
of  education-must  meet  in  order  to  master  the  tools; 

(3)  the  philosophical  commitments,  if  any,  which  the  use 
of  these  tools  necessitates;  and  (4)  the  possible  ways 
in  which  the  tools  may  be  classified. 

The  tools  of  analytic  philosophy  range  in  levels 
of  technicality  from  the  highly  complex  and  abstract 
techniques  of  symbolic  logic  to  some  relatively  simple 
classifications  of  basic  linguistic  elements.  Part  Two 
seeks  to  employ  tools  which  have  considerable  utility  in 
education  but  which  cure  not  so  technical  as  to  require 
the  careful  thinker  in  education  to  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  dissertation  for  under standing. 

The  tools  have  been  selected  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  serve  even  those  thinkers  who  cannot  accept  all 
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of  the  assumptions  of  analytic  philosophy.  Many  tools 
cure  metaphysically  neutral  in  the  sense  that  thinkers 
of  various  metaphysical  persuasions  (idealistic,  real- 
istic, Thomistic,  and  the  like)  are  equally  willing  to 
use  them — for  example,  the  class  of  tools  for  dealing 
with  ambiguity  in  language.  Virtually  all  thinkers — 
except,  perhaps,  extreme  Hegelians  who  positively  value 
contradictions— would  in  principle  accept  such  tools. 
Instruments  of  this  kind  show  great  promise  for  promot- 
ing consensus  on  some  matters  of  educational  policy. 

One  useful  way  to  classify  the  tools  of  ana- 
lytic philosophy  is  on  the  basis  of  (1)  their  relation 
to  words.  (2)  their  relation  to  combinations  of  words, 
particularly  to  sentences,  and  (3)  their  relation  to 
combinations  of  sentences  of  various  kinds — to  arguments, 
explanations,  theories,  and  the  like.  For  purposes  of 
focus  and  delimitation  in  this  dissertation.  Part  Two 
examines  tools  from  the  first  two  of  these  three  cate- 
gories. For  the  analysis  of  key  words  employed  by  edu- 
cators, Chapter  II  treats  tools  for  coping  with  ambiguous 
and  vague  terms.  For  the  examination  of  combinations  of 
words  appearing  in  educational  discourse.  Chapter  III 
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makes  use  of  analytic  tools  for  dealing  with  sentences 
that  in  one  wav  or  another  purport  to  define.  Tools 
for  analyzing  complexes  of  sentences  are,  for  the  most 
part,  tools  of  symbolic  logic  and  are  not  treated  here 
because  they  warrant — indeed,  demand — separate,  exten- 
sive treatment,  perhaps  in  another  dissertation. 

Part  Three 

The  third  section  of  this  dissertation.  Chapter 
IV,  further  exemplifies  the  use  of  the  tools  explained 
in  Part  Two,  applying  them  to  words  and  to  sentences 
appearing  within  the  context  of  a lengthy  educational 
treatise,  the  report  of  the  Harvard  committee  on  General 
Education  in  a Free  Society.  By  discussing  the  tools  in 
their  applications  to  expressions  within  one  extended 
piece  of  writing.  Part  Three  endeavors  to  illustrate 
their  usefulness  in  the  clarification  of  a long  educa- 
tional rationale  (in  this  sense,  the  dissertation  does 
discuss  tools  for  the  analysis  of  complexes  of  sentences) . 
The  Harvard  report  was  selected  as  illustrative  material 
not  only  because  it  contains  many  words  and  sentences  to 


which  the  tools  are  applicable  but  also  because  it  treats 
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a subject  of  considerable  current  interest  and  moment 
in  American  education.  Moreover*  in  many  quarters  the 
Harvard  report  is  regarded  as  an  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  The  primary  purpose 
of  Part  Three,  it  must  be  emphasized,  is  the  illustration 
of  the  applications  of  analytic  tools  rather  than  the 
extensive  development  of  a point  of  view  on  the  subject 
with  which  the  Harvard  report  deals.  If  beyond  such 
illustration  the  section  suggests  useful  modifications 
of  or  additions  to  the  Harvard  report,  its  mission  is 
more  than  accomplished. 

Part  Four 

The  fourth  and  final  section  of  this  disserta- 
tion, Chapter  V,  briefly  discusses  the  role  of  the  tools 
of  analytic  philosophy  within  the  field  of  philosophy  of 
education.  The  discipline  of  philosophy  of  education — 
at  least,  as  treated  in  Chapter  V — differs  from  so-called 
"pure"  philosophy  in  that  its  formulations  must  meet  or, 
at  least,  take  into  account  the  tests  of  actual  practice. 
Teachers  have  to  do  something  when  they  are  faced  with 
students  in  a classroom,  and  educational  administrators 


must  make  decisions  of  policy  which  influence  the  ways 
schools  are  in  fact  run.  The  sensitive  educational 
philosopher,  accordingly,  always  takes  into  account  the 
necessity  for  "translating"  his  formulations  into 
"doings."  Part  Four  broadly  considers  how  the  tools  of 
analytic  philosophy  may  be  of  service  to  the  philosopher 
of  education,  noting  especially  the  extent  to  which  such 
tools  contribute,  immediately  or  ultimately,  to  the 
guidance  of  educational  practice.  The  section  suggests 
that  the  tools  of  analytic  philosophy  do  have  an  appro- 
priate— indeed,  a necessary — role  in  educational  phi- 
losophy and  that  philosophers  of  education  cannot  afford 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  analytic  approach. 

Conventions  Regarding  Quotation  Marks 
Chapters  II  and  III  of  this  dissertation  make 
it  amply  clear  that  quotation  marks  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant signs  in  linguistic  analysis  and  that  the  con- 
ventions regarding  their  use  in  a work  of  this  kind  need 
to  be  made  explicit.  This  dissertation  employs  quotation 


marks  as  follows: 
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1.  Double  quotation  marks  are  used  with  expres- 
sions to  form  the  names  o£  these  expressions,  but  these 
quotation  marks  are  omitted  when  the  expressions  are  set 
in  separate  lines  of  the  text. 

2.  Double  quotation  marks  are  used  for  all  ver- 
batim quotations.  Within  such  quotations  all  punctua- 
tion, including  quotation  marks,  is  exactly  as  it  appears 
in  the  source.  Quotation  marks  are  dispensed  with  when 
verbatim  quotations  are  set  out  in  separate  lines  of  the 
text. 

3.  Double  quotation  marks  are  also  used  for  ex- 
pressions which  have  a common  usage  but  which  have  no 
definite  source  or  which  (generally  because  of  their 
ambiguity  or  vagueness)  the  author  of  the  dissertation 
does  not  wish  regarded  as  his  own. 

There  is  sometimes  a danger  of  misunderstanding 
when  double  quotation  marks  are  employed  ambiguously  to 
serve  all  three  of  the  purposes  listed  above.1  In  this 

isome  analytic  philosophers  regularly  employ 
single  quotation  marks  to  accomplish  the  first  of  the 
three  purposes,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the  other 
two. 
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dissertation,  however,  verbatim  quotations  are  always 
footnoted  and  thus  clearly  distinguished  from  other 
quoted  materials  and  from  the  names  of  expressions.  In 
all  other  instances  the  contexts  in  which  expressions 
having  double  quotation  marks  appear  serve  to  clarify 
their  functions. 


PART  ONE 


CHAPTER  I 


A SURVEY  OF  ANALYTIC  PHILOSOPHY 

The  chief  work  of  this  dissertation  is  to  explain 
selected  tools  of  analytic  philosophy  and  to  exemplify 
the  use  of  these  tools  in  their  application  to  educational 
discourse,  in  preparation  for  this  work  the  present 
chapter  broadly  surveys  the  philosophic  context  from  which 
these  analytic  tools  come. 

The  Broad  Distinction  between  Analysis 
and  Synthesis  in  Philosophy 

Commentators  on  philosophy  often  employ  the  terms 
"analytic"  and  "synthetic"  in  very  broad  senses  to  de- 
scribe two  contrasting  modes  of  philosophizing.  "Analytic" 
is  used  to  denote  those  philosophies  which  proceed  by  de- 
tailed, piecemeal  examination  of  one  or  two  issues  at  a 
time.  On  this  view,  the  philosopher  of  an  analytic  tem- 
perament is  apprehensive  of  or,  at  least,  not  fundamen- 
tally interested  in  system  building.  Rather  he  concerns 
himself  with  intensive  analyses  of  a few  basic  problems 
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in  the  hope  of  establishing  a firm,  if  not  broad,  foun- 
dation for  knowledge. 

"Synthetic,''  with  which  "analytic”  is  sharply 
contrasted,  denotes  philosophies  which  engage  in  the 
construction  of  comprehensive  "frames  of  reference”  for 
the  interpretation  of  a wide  array,  if  not  all,  of  the 
experiences  of  man.  The  synthesist  in  philosophy  is 
primarily  a system  builder,  who  oftentimes  speculates 
boldly  (or  rashly,  some  would  say)  in  his  attempts  to 
achieve  an  all-encompassing  Weltanschauung  or  world  view. 

Many  twentieth  century  philosophies  are  analytic 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  specified  above.  Morton 
White  is  very  explicit  on  this  point  when  he  says:  "The 

twentieth  century  has  witnessed  a great  preoccupation 
with  analysis  as  opposed  to  the  large  synthetic,  system- 
building of  some  other  periods  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy.''1 A number  of  recent  philosophic  movements — 
including  varieties  of  realism,  pragmatism,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  science,  as  well  as  some  of  the  explicitly 
linguistic  movements  like  logical  empiricism — share  what 

1 Morton  White  (ed.).  The  Age  of  Analysis  (New 
York:  The  New  American  Library,  1955),  p.  9. 
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loosely  may  be  called  the  differentia  of  analytic  phi- 
losophy, a willingness  to  attack  single  issues  in  piece- 
meal fashion.  These  recent  philosophies,  although  dif- 
fering in  certain  respects,* 2  are  united  in  their  common 
"subjection  of  general  assertations  to  the  twin  tests  of 
fact  and  logical  clarity"3  and  in  their  common  rejection 
of  highly  speculative  systems.  They  are  especially 
arrayed  against  those  "philosophies  that  scorn  reasoned 
discourse  in  principle,  that  glory  in  the  vague  and  the 
subjective,  and  make  a virtue  of  paradox."4 


Linguistically  Oriented 
Analytic  Philosophy 

One  of  the  particularly  influential  twentieth 
century  analytic  philosophies  has  been  variously  labelled 
"linguistic  philosophy,"  "logical  analysis,"  or,  perhaps 


2pragmatists  and  logical  empiricists,  for  example, 
are  at  variance  in  the  domain  of  value  theory.  Most  prag- 
matists contend  that  value  judgments  have  a mode  of  con- 

firmation similar  to  that  of  empirical  statements.  Logical 
empiricists,  in  contrast,  maintain  that  axiological  sen- 
tences are  fundamentally  noncognitive  and  hence  not  sus- 
ceptible of  confirmation  or  disconfirmation. 

3 Israel  Scheffler  (ed.).  Philosophy  and  Education 
(Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  6.  (Reprinted 

by  permission  of  the  publisher.) 

4 Ibid.,  p.  7. 


more  frequently,  simply  "analytic  philosophy.”  The 
expression  "analytic  philosophy"  thus  has  not  only 
the  broad  sense  explained  above  but  also  a narrower 
signification.  When  the  expression  is  used  in  the  more 
restricted  sense,  it  applies  only  to  those  analytic 
groups  whose  methods  of  analysis  are  deliberately  and 
distinctively  linguistic  in  character.  "Analytic  phi- 
losophy” in  the  linguistic  sense,  then,  is  a subclassi- 
fication of  "analytic  philosophy"  broadly  conceived. 

A number  of  twentieth  century  philosophies  are  analytic 
in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term. 

This  chapter  gives  am  overview  of  analytic  phi- 
losophy principally  of  the  linguistic  variety.  Accord- 
ingly, unless  otherwise  specified,  the  expression 
"analytic  philosophy"  henceforth  is  employed  in  this 
chapter  to  signify  groups  (or  their  works)  which  regard 
the  critical  scrutiny  of  language  as  the  basic  approach 
to  philosophy.  Arthur  Pap,  in  Elements  of  Analytic 
Philosophy,  distinguishes  four  such  groups  or  factions 
of  analytic  philosophy* 

(1)  the  Carnapians  who  practice  the  construction 
of  ideal,  formalized  languages  in  which  the  basic 
concepts  common  to  all  the  sciences  (like  "logical 
consequence,"  "degree  of  confirmation,"  "truth") 
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admit  of  exact  definitions,  (2)  the  followers 
of  G.  E.  Moore  who  bestow  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  on  the  language  of  common 
sense  and  insist  on  conformity  to  "common 
usage"  as  the  prime  condition  to  be  satisfied 
by  a logical  analysis  of  a concept,  (3)  the 
Wittgensteinians  or  "therapeutic  positivists, “ 
for  whom  philosophy  is  not  a discipline  aiming 
at  some  sort  of  knowledge  or  intellectual 
discovery,  but  a method  of  revealing  the  lin- 
guistic confusions  that  give  rise  to  philo- 
sophical "problems,"  and  of  solving  those 
perennial  problems  by  showing  that  there  were 
no  genuine  problems  to  begin  with,  (4)  phi- 
losophers who  are  engaged  in  the  clarification 
of  the  foundations  of  the  sciences  and,  perhaps, 
of  knowledge  in  general  by  means  of  detailed, 
patient  analyses,  but  who  are  "independent"  to 
the  extent  that  they  refuse  incorporation  in  any 
of  the  mentioned  factions.5 

All  of  these  thinkers  approach  philosophy  via  methods  of 
linguistic  analysis.  They  sometimes  differ  sharply  with 
one  another  on  specific  issues,  but  their  common  employ- 
ment of  linguistic  methods  unites  than,  differentiating 
them  from  other  kinds  of  philosophers. 


Philosophic  Distinguished  from 
Scientific  Linguistics 

A number  of  analytic  philosophers — members  of 
Pap's  four  factions — have  been  concerned  to  indicate  the 


5Arthur  Pap,  Elements  of  Analytic  Philosophy  (New 
Yorkt  The  Macmillan  Company,  1949),  pp.  ix-x. 
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respects  In  which  they  are  interested  in  languages — in 
particular*  to  distinguish  their  concern  from  that  of 
various  scientific  linguists.  The  examination  of  lan- 
guages obviously  is  not  a uniquely  philosophic  enter- 
prise* for  lexicographers*  grammarians*  etymologists* 
phonologists,  philologists*  as  well  as  certain  kinds  of 
psychologists  and  anthropologists*  all  engage  in  lin- 
guistic inquiries  of  one  kind  or  another.  They  are  not* 
however*  immediately  regarded  as  philosophers  in  con- 
sequence. As  scientists  they  seek  to  describe  and  compare 
languages,  to  trace  their  histories*  and  to  formulate  laws 
which  explain  linguistic  behavior.  Many  analytic  phi- 
losophers would  differentiate  their  work  on  languages 
from  such  scientific  tasks. 

In  a well-known  essay  entitled  "Logical  Empiricism," 
Herbert  Feigl  takes  the  position  that  the  analytic  phi- 
losopher as  linguist  is  distinguished  from  the  philologist 
in  that  (1)  he  focuses  upon  particular  kinds  of  linguistic 
expressions— those  of  basic  importance  to  the  sciences; 

(2)  he  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  conventions  of  ordi- 
nary usage*  but  rather  strives  to  formulate  “ideal,"  pre- 
cise concepts  for  use  in  the  sciences;  and  (3)  his 
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analysis  is  directed  toward  codifying  the  basic  postu- 
lates of  mathematics  and  science  or  toward  reducing 
factual  terms  to  an  empirically  verifiable  level.6  In 
contrast,  philological  inquiry,  Peigl  stresses,  does 
not  deliberately  and  especially  focus  upon  those  lin- 
guistic expressions  which  are  basic  to  the  "representa- 

— VI 

tion  of  knowledge."  The  philologist— whatever  his  lin-  l 
guistic  concerns  may  be— does  not  analyze  language  with 
the  epistemological  concern  of  the  analytic  philosopher, 
who  wants  to  know  the  limitations  and  possibilities  lan- 
guages have  for  knowledge  itself.  -i 

Other  exponents  of  logical  analysis  point  out 
that  their  concern,  unlike  that  of  thinkers  who  study 
languages  as  scientists,  is  not  for  languages  qua  lan- 
guages. The  work  of  the  scientific  linguist  presumably 
seeks  to  eventuate  in  knowledge  about  language  itself. 

The  work  of  the  analytic  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand, 
endeavors  to  clarify  the  meanings  communicated  by  lan- 
guage. Languages,  accordingly,  are  the  focal  point  in 

6Herbert  Feigl,  "Logical  Empiricism,"  Living 
Schools  of  Philosophy,  ed.  Dagobert  D.  Runes  (Ames,  Iowa: 
Littlefield,  Adams  & Co.,  1956),  pp.  332-333. 
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analytic  philosophy  because  they  constitute  the  "vehicles" 

by  which  meanings  are  "conveyed."  In  order  to  criticize 

and  clarify  the  foundations  of  beliefs,  according  to  this 

view,  philosophy  must  carefully  scrutinize  the  linguistic 

medium.  Thus  Arthur  Pap  says: 

Logical  analysis  is,  indeed,  linguistic  in  the 
sense  that  it  begins  with  an  examination  of 
ways  certain  expressions  are  used.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  knowledge  which  terminates 
the  inquiry  is  specifically  knowledge  about 
language  rather  than  about  the  meanings  conveyed 
by  language.  The  inseparability  of  analysis  of 
meanings  (specifically,  concepts  and  propositions) 
from  examination  of  linguistic  expressions  may 
convey  the  mistaken  impression  as  though  the 
latter  were,  for  the  analytic  philosopher,  an 
end  in  itself. 7 

To  the  contrary,  on  Pap's  view,  linguistic  expressions  are 
important  to  the  philosopher  because  they  constitute  the 
medium  for  the  expression  of  philosophic  views. 

Israel  Scheffler,  an  analytic  philosopher  par- 

\ y • 

tlcularly  concerned  with  philosophy  of  education,  similarly 
seeks  to  correct  the  view  that  the  subject  matter  of  ana- 
lytic philosophy  is  language  "in  and  of  itself": 

Languages  are  our  vehicles  for  describing  the 
world,  for  expressing  our  beliefs  and  judgments, 
for  pronouncing  preferences  and  obligations,  for 


7Pap,  0£.  cit.,  p.  467. 
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systematizing  our  philosophical  convictions 
and  scientific  information.  To  study  our 
language  with  a view  toward  clarifying  and 
improving  its  functioning  as  such  a vehicle, 
as  recent  philosophy  has  done,  is,  in  an 
important  sense,  to  “look  through"  language 
at  the  whole  range  of  traditional  issues, 
issues  concerning  fundamental  notions  such  as 
truth,  belief,  and  judgment,  value  and  obliga- 
tion, intuition  and  verification.  The  lin- 
guistic philosopher,  then,  is  not  striving  to 
develop  a scientific  theory  of  languages,  but 
rather  to  clarify,  improve,  or  systematize  the 
languages  in  which  we  express  our  scientific 
theories  concerning  any  of  a variety  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  our  common-sense  beliefs,  our  judgments, 
inferences,  evaluations,  and  convictions.  It  is 
this  purpose  that  keeps  him  clearly  within  the 
philosophic  tradition.8 

The  philosopher,  on  Scheffler's  view,  must  take  into 
account  the  restrictions  which  language  imposes  on  the 
philosophic  issues  with  which  he  deals.  Analytic  phi- 
losophy makes  use  of  tools  for  detecting  and,  insofar  as 
possible,  coping  with  these  restrictions. 

Many  of  these  linguistic  tools,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  developed  by  science.  The  terminal  goals  of  the 
analytic  philosopher  who  uses  them,  however,  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  scientist's.  The  scientist  inquires 
into  language  with  the  hope  of  formulating  verifiable 


8Scheffler,  0£.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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statements  about  language  itself.  The  analytic  phi- 
losopher—-although  he  may  incidentally  share  in  the 
scientist's  search  for  knowledge  about  languages— is 
more  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  meanings  lan- 
guages convey.  The  kinds  of  meanings  of  special  phi- 
losophic interest,  however,  as  the  next  section  will 
show,  are  a matter  of  some  dispute. 

The  Subject  Matter  of 
Analytic  Philosophy 

Analytic  philosophers  have  not  achieved  con- 
sensus on  what  kinds  of  meanings,  if  any,  are  the 
special  domain  of  philosophy.  At  least  three  differ- 
ing positions  on  the  matter  are  discernible  in  the 
literature  of  the  movement. 

No  distinctive  subject  matter. — Some  contend 
that  philosophy  is  basically  "an  activity  of  criticism 
or  clarification"  and  "as  such  . . . can  be  exercised 
on  any  subject  matter  at  all."9  (Italics  inserted.) 
Moritz  Schlick  seems  to  entertain  this  view  in  the 
following  passages 

9D.  J.  O'Connor,  An  Introduction  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Education  (New  Yorks  Philosophical  Library, 
1957),  p.  4. 
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Nowadays  a professor  of  philosophy  very  often 
is  a man  who  is  not  able  to  make  anything 
clearer,  that  means  he  does  not  really  phi- 
losophize at  all,  he  just  talks  about  phi- 
losophy or  writes  a book  about  it.  This 
will  be  impossible  in  the  future.  The  result 
of  philosophizing  will  be  that  no  more  books 
will  be  written  about  philosophy,  but  that 
all  books  will  be  written  in  a philosophical 
manner . 10 

On  Schlick's  view  there  are  no  exclusive  domains  of 
philosophical  knowledge  but  rather  distinctive  philo- 
sophical methods  which  may  be  applied  to  any  lin- 
guistically expressed  beliefs.  A.  J.  Ayer  likewise 
accentuates  the  centrality  of  methods  rather  than 
subject  matter  in  his  opening  sentence  of  The  Problem 
of  Knowledge:  "It  is  by  its  methods  rather  than  its 

subject-matter  that  philosophy  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  arts  or  sciences. "H  These  philosophical 
methods— which  in  common  rigorously  analyze  linguistic 


10Moritz  Schlick,  "The  Future  of  Philosophy, " 
Seventh  International  Congress  of  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

1930  (Oxford,  1931),  p.  116.  Quoted  in  Joergen 
Joergensen,  The  Development  of  Logical  Empiricism 
(Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951),  p.  41. 

1;lA.  j.  Ayer,  The  Problem  of  Knowledge  (Baltimore: 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1956),  p.  7. 
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expressions  toward  the  end  of  clarifying  their  mean- 
ings (or  of  showing  that  they  have  no  meaning) — are, 
on  this  view,  in  order  wherever  linguistic  utterances 
occur. 


Traditional  problems  as  the  subject  matter  of 
philosophy . —Other  analytic  philosophers  are  willing  to 
regard  the  traditional  problems  of  philosophy  as  the 
appropriate  subject  matter  of  philosophy,  but,  of 
course,  they  contend  that  these  problems  are  best  ex- 
amined with  precision  linguistic  tools.  According  to 
this  view,  philosophy  is  concerned  with  the  kinds  of 
questions  discussed  under  the  traditional  philosophic 
categories:  logic,  epistemology,  ethics,  metaphysics, 

aesthetics,  and  axiology.  Arthur  Pap  supports  this 
position  in  the  following  passage: 

Actually,  analytic  philosophy  consists  to  a 
large  extent  in  an  application  of  new  precision 
tools,  viz.  the  tools  of  formal  logic  and  of 
semantic  analysis  of  language,  to  old  problems. 

That  the  old  problems  tend  to  be  discussed  in 
what  Carnap  has  called  "the  formal  mode  of 
speech"  should  not  conceal  the  essential  conti- 
nuity with  the  past.  For  example,  instead  of 
asking  whether  an  individual  substance,  like 
an  apple  or  a man  or  a stone,  is  more  than  a 
bundle  of  universals  (qualities),  we  ask  whether 
subject-predicate  sentences  are  in  principle 
translatable  into  a language  containing  neither 
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proper  names  nor  predicates  but  only  names  of 
qualities  (along  with  logical  constants) . 

Instead  of  asking,  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
idealists  and  realists,  whether  a reality 
"outside"  of  human  consciousness  is  at  all 
knowable,  we  ask  whether  such  statements  as 
"a  stone  rolled  down  hill  at  a time  when  there 
was  nobody  around  to  see  or  hear  it"  are  in 
principle  verifiable.  These  "semantic"  formu- 
lations of  the  problems  clarify  the  problems 
and  consequently  enable  more  fruitful  discussion, 
but  the  similarity  of  subject-matter,  if  not  of 
the  formulations,  in  traditional  and  analytic 
philosophy  is  unmistakable . *2 

Pap  identifies  the  subject  matter  of  philosophy  with 
the  perennial  themes  of  philosophic  investigation— the 
good  life,  the  nature  of  man,  the  varieties  of  experi- 
ence, the  character  of  knowledge,  and  the  like.  Simi- 
larly John  Hospers,  in  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical 
Analysis,  places  the  focus  of  philosophy  upon  such  tra- 
ditional philosophic  topics  as  "Law,  Cause,  and  Freedom," 
"Life,  Mind,  and  Deity,"  "Perceiving  the  World,"  "Problems 
in  Ethics,"  and  "Problems  in  Esthetics."13  Hospers 


12Arthur  Pap,  "The  Role  of  Analytic  Philosophy  in 
College  Education, " Harvard  Educational  Review.  XXVI 
(Spring,  1956),  115.“" 

13john  Hospers,  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical 
Analysis  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 

1953),  passim.  These  topics  are  some  of  Hosper's  chapter 
titles. 
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maintains  that  these  topics  represent  at  least  a 
partial  denotation  of  the  term  "philosophy."14  They 
represent  "problems  which  those  who  have  studied  them 
would  call  philosophical."15  It  seems  clear  that 
Hospers  is  using  the  great  issues  recurrent  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  as  the  domain  of  philosophic 
investigation . 

Charles  Morris,  well  known  for  his  work  in 
the  field  of  semiotic, 16  also  regards  philosophy  as 
concerned  with  the  traditionally  recognized  fields  of 
philosophic  activity.  Moreover,  he  takes  the  tradi- 
tional position  that  philosophy  serves  to  organize 
these  fields  into  an  integrated  system.  Thus  he  says: 
"A  philosophy  is  a comprehensive,  systematic 


14 ibid.,  p.  78. 

15lbid..  p.  79. 

16 "Semiotic"  is  Morris's  broad  term  for  "the 
science  of  signs, " the  main  subdivisions  of  which  are 
semantics,  syntactics,  and  pragmatics.  (Signs,  Language 
and  Behavior  /Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice-Hall, 

Inc.,  19467,  p.  249.)  Loosely  speaking,  semantics  is 
concerned  with  signs  in  relation  to  their  significata; 
syntactics,  with  signs  in  relation  to  other  signs;  and 
pragmatics,  with  signs  in  relation  to  sign  users. 
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organization  of  basic  beliefs — beliefs  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  man,  beliefs  as  to  what  is 
good,  beliefs  as  to  what  methods  should  be  followed 
to  attain  knowledge,  beliefs  as  to  how  life  should  be 
lived."17  Many  of  Morris's  fellow  analytic  philoso- 
phers are  unwilling  to  assign  to  philosophy  this  tra- 
ditional integrative  role.  Indeed,  the  emphasis  upon 
such  a role  in  Morris's  work  raises  the.  question  of 
whether  Morris  is  properly  classified  as  analytic. 

In  Morris's  formulations,  however,  there  is  an  equally 
strong,  if  not  stronger,  emphasis  upon  analysis — specifi- 
cally, upon  linguistic  analysis.  Such  analysis  Morris 
regards  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  achieving  the 
kind  of  "interdisciplinary  synthesis"  toward  which  phi- 
losophy aims.18  By  means  of  a careful,  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  symbols  with  which  fundamental  beliefs  are 
expressed,  Morris  believes,  the  philosopher  may  best 
accomplish  his  work. 

17 Ibid.,  p.  235. 

IQlbid..  pp.  233-238. 
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The  tools  which  the  philosopher  employs  in 
analyzing  language  are,  on  Morris's  view,  the  tools 
of  semiotic.  Thus,  although  he  regards  semiotic  as 
a subdivision  of  science  rather  than  philosophy, 

Morris  holds  that  philosophy  and  semiotic  are  inti- 
mately related.  Indeed,  "Semiotic  (which  includes 
logic)  becomes  in  its  expanded  form  the  essential 
organon  of  philosophy, " 19  serving  to  facilitate  what 
Morris  regards  as  philosophy's  chief  task — "the 
symbolic  systematization  of  beliefs. "20  (italics 
inserted.)  Semiotic  on  this  view  is  the  philosopher's 
chief  means  for  achieving  the  distinctively  philosophic 
end.  The  linguistic  philosopher  makes  use  of  scientific 
linguistics  in  order  to  accomplish  philosophic  purposes. 

Scientific  discourse  as  the  subject  matter  of 
philosophy. — In  contrast  with  analytic  philosophers  who 
regard  philosophy  as  unlimited  in  subject  matter  or  who 
think  philosophy  properly  focuses  upon  traditional 

19 Ibid.,  p.  237. 


2°ibid 
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philosophic  issues,  other  analytic  philosophers  equate 
philosophy  with  philosophy  of  science.  These  thinkers 
regard  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  sciences  as  they 
are  expressed  in  discourse  as  the  special  locus  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry.  Carnap,  exemplifying  the  position  of 
the  celebrated  Vienna  Circle,21  declares i "Philosophy 
is  the  logic  of  science,  i.e.,  the  logical  analysis  of 
the  concepts,  propositions,  proofs,  theories  of  science, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  we  select  in  available  science 
as  common  to  the  possible  methods  of  constructing  con- 
cepts, proofs,  hypotheses,  theories." 22  Hans  Reichehbach 
in  a similar  vein  treats  philosophy  as  the  discipline 
which  clarifies  scientific  discourse.  His  entire  volume 


2lThe  Vienna  Circle  was  a group  of  philosophers 
and  scientists  who  in  1923  (as  an  outgrowth  of  a seminar 
conducted  by  Moritz  Schlick)  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  philosophic  discussion.  Usually  the  Vienna  Circle 
is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  movement  that  came 
to  be  called  "logical  positivism."  The  members  of  the 
Circle,  at  least  in  its  beginning,  regarded  science  as 
the  only  respectable  domain  of  philosophic  investigation. 

22Rudolf  Carnap,  "On  the  Character  of  Philosophic 
Problems,"  Philosophy  of  Science.  I (1934),  6. 
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The  Rise  of  Scientific  Philosophy  is  devoted  to  com- 
parisons and  contrasts  of  scientific  and  speculative 
philosophy.  "The  history  of  speculative  philosophy," 
he  declares,  "is  the  story  of  the  errors  of  men  who 
asked  questions  they  were  unable  to  answer. "23  Scien- 
tific philosophy,  in  contrast,  arrives  "by  logical 
analysis  at  conclusions  as  precise,  as  elaborate,  and 
as  reliable  as  the  results  of  the  science  of  our 
time. "24  Reichenbach' s conviction  that  philosophy  in 
the  sense  of  "the  analysis  of  science"  has  antiquated 
older  conceptions  of  philosophy  is  graphically  put  in 
the  following  passages 

The  philosopher  of  the  traditional  school  has 
often  refused  to  recognize  the  analysis  of 
science  as  a philosophy  and  continues  to 
identify  philosophy  with  the  invention  of 
philosophical  systems.  He  does  not  realize 
that  philosophical  systems  have  lost  their 
significance  and  that  their  function  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  philosophy  of  science. 

The  scientific  philosopher  is  not  afraid  of 


2 3 Hans  Reichenbach,  The  Rise  of  Scientific  Phi- 
losophy (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of 

California  Press,  1956),  p.  117. 


24 Ibid.,  p.  325 
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such  antagonism.  He  leaves  it  to  the  old- 
style  philosopher  to  invent  philosophical 
systems,  for  which  there  still  may  be  a 
place  assignable  in  the  philosophical  museum 
called  the  history  of  philosophy~and  goes 
to  work. 25 

Many  analytic  philosophers  share  Reichenbach's 
strong  conviction  that  philosophy  is  best  regarded  as 
philosophy  of  science — that  the  philosopher's  task  is 
to  elucidate  the  language  of  science.  Others,  as  this 
section  has  shown,  regard  philosophy  as  unlimited  in 
subject  matter  or  as  focusing  especially  upon  the  tra- 
ditionally recognized  categories  of  philosophy.  These 

i 

latter  two  groups,  it  must  be  noted,  do  not  reject  phi- 
losophy of  science  but  regard  it  as  a subclassification 
of  philosophy  more  broadly  conceived.  Accordingly, 
issues  of  interest  to  the  philosopher  of  science  may  be 
of  considerable,  if  not  exclusive,  interest  to  those 
who  are  more  liberal  in  their  interpretation  of  the  scope 
of  philosophic  subject  matter. 


25 


Ibid.,  pp.  123-124 
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The  Empiricist  Criterion  of  Meaning;  An  Issue 
of  Major  Concern  to  Analytic  Philosophers 

No  overview  of  analytic  philosophy  would  be 
complete  without  at  least  a brief  discussion  of  the 
empiricist  criterion  of  meaning,  which  has  long  been 
a matter  of  major  concern  to  virtually  all  factions  of 
analytic  philosophy.  The  criterion,  originally  formu- 
lated by  the  logical  positivists  of  the  Vienna  Circle, 
was  designed  to  eliminate  useless  deliberation  over 
meaningless  questions  by  providing  an  empirical  standard 
for  distinguishing  between  sense  and  nonsense.  The 
criterion  (in  an  admittedly  simplified  paraphrase  of 
the  original  formulation)  was  Hto  disallow  as  nonsense 
any  putatively  scientific  statement  which  could  not 
possibly  be  confirmed  or  disconfirmed  by  appealing  to 
sensory  experience,  and  to  admit  as  meaningful  those 
that  could  be. "26 

The  status  of  the  criterion  itself. — The  original 
formulation  of  the  criterion  has  undergone  many  revisions 
and  has  given  rise  to  a host  of  questions.  Analytic 


26white,  op.  cit.,  p.  206 
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philosophers,  for  example,  have  been  challenged  to 
explain  the  confirmation  status  of  the  criterion 
itself.  In  what  sense,  critics  ask,  can  the  standard 
meet  its  own  requirements?  Most  analytic  philosophers 
have  responded  that  the  standard  itself  is  not  a scien- 
tific statement  at  all  but  rather  a kind  of  procedural 
rule  for  judging  whether  a statement  is  empirically 
significant.  As  a working  principle  in  science,  rather 
them  a scientific  assertion,  the  criterion  is  not  subject 
to  confirmation.  Thus  Hans  Reichenbach,  who  uses  the 
expression  "verifiability  theory  of  meaning"  for  what 
this  section  has  been  calling  "empiricist  criterion  of 
meaning,"  maintains: 

The  verifiability  theory  of  meaning  lays  down 
rules  for  the  construction  of  meaningful  ex- 
pressions. These  rules  are  conventions  deter- 
mining the  structure  of  language.  Being  rules, 
they  are  neither  true  nor  false,  but  volitional 
decisions. 

Although  rules  on  the  view  of  analytic  philosophers  do 
not  admit  of  truth  or  falsity,  they  can  be  justified  or 


2 7 Hans  Reichenbach,  "The  Verifiability  Theory  of 
Meaning,"  Readings  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  eds. 
Herbert  Feigl  and  May  Brodbeck  (New  York:  Appleton- 

Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1953),  p.  93. 
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rejected  on  the  basis  of  their  practical  consequences — 
that  is#  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they  serve 
human  purposes.  "The  usefulness  of  the  Verifiability 
Principle  is  to  be  found  (according  to  its  adherents) 
in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us  to  talk  sensibly,  to 
avoid  nonsense,  to  pinpoint  our  meanings  clearly  and 
not  get  ourselves  into  trouble  because  of  the  assertions 
we  make."28  In  Feigl's  words,  the  justification  for 
the  adoption  of  the  empiricist  criterion  "consists 
simply  in  the  realization  that  language  used  and  under- 
stood in  conformity  with  the  criterion  will  not  lead  us 
into  certain  sorts  of  confusion  and  will  not  permit  the 
asking  of  in-principle-unanswerable  questions."28 

In-principle  verification.— Most  formulations 
of  the  empiricist  criterion  seek  to  admit  as  meaningful 
that  class  of  statements  which,  though  not  verifiable  in 


28Hospers,  oja.  cit.,  p.  213, 

29Herbert  Feigl,  "Aims  of  Education  for  Our  Age 
of  Sciences  Reflections  of  a Logical  Empiricist," 

Modern  Philosophies  and  Education.  Fifty-fourth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 

Part  I (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955), 

p.  316. 
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practice,  cure  verifiable  in  principle.  Existent  con- 
ditions may  preclude  the  empirical  testing  of  certain 
assertions,  but  because  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  assertions  would  be  confirmed  are  known,  they 
are  held  to  be  confirmable  in  principle.  Analytic 
philosophers  frequently  illustrate  in-principle  veri- 
fication with  the  now  somewhat  dated  example  of  a 
sentence  asserting  that  there  sure  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moon. 

No  rocket  has  yet  been  invented  which  would 
enable  me  to  go  and  look  at  the  farther  side 
of  the  moon,  so  that  I am  unable  to  decide 
the  matter  by  actual  observation.  But  I do 
know  what  observations  would  decide  it  for  me, 
if,  as  is  theoretically  conceivable,  I were 
once  in  a position  to  make  them.  And  therefore 
I say  that  the  proposition  is  verifiable  in 
principle,  if  not  in  practice,  and  is  accord- 
ingly significant.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
metaphysical  pseudo-proposition  as  "the  Absolute 
enters  into,  but  is  itself  incapable  of,  evolu- 
tion and  progress, " is  not  even  in  principle 
verifiable.  For  one  cannot  conceive  of  an 
observation  which  would  enable  one  to  determine 
whether  the  Absolute  did,  or  did  not,  enter 
into  evolution  and  progress.30 


30a.  J.  Ayer,  Language,  Truth  and  Logic  (New  York* 
Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1946),  p.  36. 
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The  in-principle  stipulation  also  applies  to  historical 
statements  and  scientific  predictions.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, such  sentences  are  insusceptible  of  immediate  con- 
firmation or  disconfirmation.  Yet  because  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  these  sentences 
are  known,  they  are  said  to  be  significant.  An  emi- 
nently meaningful  though  not  necessarily  true  historical 
statement  asserts  that  George  Washington  felled  his 
father's  cherry  tree.  Even  elementary  school  children 
know  what  would  have  to  have  occurred  for  this  statement 
to  be  true.  No  matter  how  trivial  a statement  is,  if  it 
is  verifiable  in  principle,  it  is  held  to  have  sense. 

The  empirical  status  of  the  abstractions  of 
physics. — The  question  of  how  observation- statements 
(required  by  the  empiricist  criterion)  are  logically 
related  to  the  highly  abstract  and  complicated  statements 
of  physics  has  been  the  source  of  considerable  delibera- 
tion and  sometimes  great  disagreement  among  analytic 
philosophers.  Some  extreme  positivists,  now  in  the 
minority,  have  taken  the  position  that  the  sentences  of 
physics  containing  expressions  having  no  clear  empirical 
reference  are  cognitively  meaningless,  others,  like 
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Gustav  Bergmann,  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that 
adequate  logical  formulations  are  possible  for  justi- 
fying the  employment  of  terms  that  are  only  indirectly 
coordinated  with  the  data  of  experience.  Bergmann,  in 
the  view  of  some  of  his  fellow  analytic  philosophers, 
gets  dangerously  close  to  the  doctrine  of  Platonic 
essences  when  he  invokes  the  concept  of  "formal  thing- 
hood"  by  which  "calculational  entities"  may  be  included 
in  physical  explanations  as  "purely  structural" 
notions.31  In  any  case,  Bergmann* s efforts  reveal  that 
the  task  of  the  analytic  philosopher  unwilling  to  be 
bound  to  "mere  summaries"  of  sensory  findings  is  to 
formulate  a statement  of  the  "relation  between  experience 
and  meaningful  theory  . . . stringent  enough  to  eliminate 
the  hatred  metaphysical  statements  and  sufficiently  loose 
to  admit  the  eminently  respectable  and  meaningful  state- 
ments of  physics  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  the 

3lGustav  Bergmann,  "Outline  of  an  Empiricist 
Philosophy  of  Physics, " Readings  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Science,  eds.  Herbert  Feigl  and  May  Brodbeck  (New  York* 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1953),  pp.  277-287. 
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direct  reports  of  observation."32  "The  history  of 
positivism, " Morton  White  observes,  "has  been  hectic 
on  this  point  and  some  positivists  have  come  to  despair 
of  achieving  any  really  airtight  criterion  by  studying 
the  relation  between  sensory  reports  and  abstract 
theories  as  these  occur  in  the  actual  practice  of 
science."33  Certainly  the  issue  remains  a live  one 
at  the  present  time. 

Analytic  Philosophy  and  Education 
One  possible  starting  point  for  applying  ana- 
lytic philosophy  in  the  field  of  education  is  with  the 
conclusions  analytic  philosophers  have  reached  on  given 
philosophic  issues  (like,  for  example,  the  empiricist 
criterion  of  meaning) . Some  of  these  conclusions 
assuredly  have  considerable  bearing  upon  educational 
theory  and  upon  actual  classroom  practices.  If,  for 
example,  as  Carnap  contends,  "a  lyrical  poem  has  no 

32White,  0£.  cit.,  p.  206. 

33ibid.,  pp.  206-207. 
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assertional  sense, "34  the  teacher  of  literature  will 
best  not  discuss  lyrical  poetry  in  terms  of  truth 
values.  Presumably  a number  of  the  conclusions  of 
analytic  philosophy  on  such  matters  as  meaning,  truth, 
knowledge,  and  ethics  may  have  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  formulations  and  prescriptions  of  educational 
theorists . 

An  alternative  beginning  point  for  the  applica- 
tion of  analytic  philosophy  in  education — and  the  one 
which  this  dissertation  adopts — is  with  the  tools  ana- 
lytic philosophers  have  developed  and  employed  for  the 
elimination  of  linguistic  confusions.  A number  of  these 
instruments  have  repeatedly  proved  their  effectiveness 
in  rendering  scientific  discourse  clear  and  consistent 
and  in  resolving  differences  of  opinion  stemming  from 
confused,  muddled  language.  This  dissertation  seeks  to 
explain  certain  of  these  tools — notably  those  for  dealing 
with  ambiguous  and  vague  terms  and  for  dealing  with 
sentences  that  define — and  to  illustrate  their 

34Rudolf  Carnap,  quoted  in  Morton  White,  0£.  cjt., 

p.  219. 


applications  to  the  discourse  of  education.  The  tools 
selected,  it  should  be  noted,  are  ones  which  virtually 
all  factions  of  analytic  philosophy,  despite  their 
doctrinal  differences,  respect  and  employ. 
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PART  TWO 


CHAPTER  II 


TOOLS  FOR  TREATING  AMBIGUITY  AND  VAGUENESS 

The  term  "tool"  in  this  dissertation  is  employed 
in  the  very  broad  lexical  sense  of  anything  which  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  On  this  usage,  obviously,  "tool”  is 
not  restricted  to  instruments  of  manual  operation — like 
scalpels  or  slide  rules— -but  applies  equally  well  to 
formulations  about  language  which  serve  purposes,  which 
act  as  means  toward  ends.  The  tools  of  analytic  phi- 
losophy are  principally  linguistic  rules,  definitions, 
classifications,  distinctions,  and  the  like.  Many  of 
these  tools  are  highly  effective  means  of  rendering 
discourse  "clear,  consistent,  and  cogent." 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  tools  for  de- 
tecting and,  insofar  as  possible  and  desirable,  for 
eliminating  the  ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  terms  that 
appear  in  educational  discourse.  In  certain  kinds  of 
writing  ambiguous  and  vague  words  cure  not  altogether 
undesirable.  Indeed,  for  literary,  diplomatic,  or 
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humorous  purposes,  they  are  often  positive  assets.1 
In  the  professional  literature  of  education,  however, 
such  is  seldom  the  case.  Discourse  that  seriously 
undertakes  to  discuss  educational  questions  ordinarily 
seeks  to  be  quite  lucid  and  precise.  The  tools  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter  contribute  to  that  end. 

In  order  to  discover  ambiguous  or  vague  terms, 
one  obviously  must  know  the  character! sties  which  dis- 
tinguish than  from  other  terms— those  characteristics 
in  virtue  of  which  the  terms  are  labelled  "ambiguous" 
or  "vague."  Accordingly,  the  first  tools  treated  here 
are  descriptions  of  the  significations  of  "ambiguity" 
and  "vagueness, " including  the  relations  between  these 
and  such  related  terms  as  "imprecision"  and  "generality." 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  these  terms, 
this  chapter  employs  a modified  form  of  the  terminology 


3-Ambiguity,  for  example,  "is  of  value  in  poetry, 
where  it  is  a part  of  the  poet's  purpose  to  arouse  a 
multiplicity  of  images  and  so  to  obtain  a complex  re- 
sponse." (I.  M.  Copilowish,  "Border-Line  Cases,  Vague- 
ness, and  Ambiguity,"  Philosophy  of  Science,  VI  /T9397, 
183.)  William  Empson's  volume  Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity 
(New  York*  Meridan  Books,  1955)  discusses  how  ambi- 
guities are  exploited  for  their  literary  effects  in 
English  verse. 
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used  by  C.  w.  Morris  in  his  formulation  of  semiotic.* 2 
A term  will  be  said  to  denote  any  object  which  has 
certain  characteristics;  for  example,  the  term  "chair" 
denotes  anything  with  a raised  seat  and  a back  et  cetera. 
The  objects  denoted  by  a term  will  be  called  the 
“denotata"  of  the  term.  The  conditions  which  anything 
must  meet  in  order  to  be  a denotatum  of  a given  term 
will  be  called  the  '* signification"  or  "signification"  of 
the  term.  The  expression  "to  signify"  will  be  treated 
as  synonymous  with  "to  have  a signification.  "3 

Detecting  Ambiguities 

A term  is  ambiguous  if  it  can  be  used  in  two  or 
more  senses  or,  more  precisely,  if  there  exist  a plurality 


2"Semiotic, " it  will  be  recalled  from  Chapter  I, 

is  Morris's  broad  term  for  "the  science  of  signs,"  the 
main  subdivisions  of  which  are  semantics,  syntactics,  and 
pragmatics.  (Signs,  Language  and  Behavior  ,/Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.t  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946/7  p.  249.)  See 
the  glossary  in  Morris's  volume  for  his  terminological 
distinctions . 

3The  expression  "to  signify"  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  this  dissertation  in  place  of  the  expression  "to 
have  the  partial  signification."  Thus  a term  may  signify 
some  or  all  of  the  characteristics  in  virtue  of  which  the 
term  applies  to  a thing. 
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of  significata  associated  with  it.4  The  word  "school," 

for  example,  is  ambiguous  because  it  can  signify  a place 

of  learning,  a body  of  students,  a group  of  people  whose 

works  or  views  are  similar,  or  a number  of  fish  swimming 

together.5  Lionel  Ruby  illustrates  ambiguity  by  treating 

it  as  the  direct  opposite  of  synonymity* 6 

An  ambiguous  word  refers  to  several  referents; 
in  synonymity  a single  referent  is  referred  to 
by  several  different  words.  "Spade"  refers  to 
at  least  two  referents*  a playing  card  and  a 
garden  implement.  Fool,  lout,  simpleton,  oaf, 
dunderhead,  ninny,  nincompoop,  and  Mortimer 
Snerd  all  refer  to  the  same  referent,  or  to 


4Strictly  speaking,  this  sentence  is  not  a defi- 
nition of  "ambiguity"  but  a tautology  following  from  an 
assumed  definition.  The  assumed  definition  is  as 
follows*  The  term  "ambiguity"  signifies  a word  having 
two  or  more  senses — that  is,  having  a plurality  of 
significata  associated  with  it.  See  Chapter  III  of  this 
dissertation,  pp.  84-87. 

5 Just  as  Rudolf  Carnap  substitutes  "the  property 
human"  for  "the  property  of  being  human, H so  this  disser- 
tation employs  expressions  like  "a  place  of  learning" 
for  the  condition  of  "being  a place  of  learning."  (See 
Carnap's  Meaning  and  Necessity  ^Chicago*  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  195^7,  p.  17.) 

^Lionel  Ruby,  Logic*  An  Introduction  (New  York* 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1950),  pp.  46-47. 
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substantially  the  same  referent,  since  few 
synonymous  words  are  absolutely  identical 
in  meaning.  The  difference  may  be  revealed 
schematically: 

AMBIGUITY  SYNONYMITY 

Symbol  Symbol  1,  Symbol  2,  etc. 

/\  v/ 

Referent  1,  referent  2,  etc.  Referent 

Ruby's  use  of  the  term  "referent,"  of  course,  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  "signification"  in  this  chapter. 

Other  writers,  it  should  be  noted,  sometimes  employ 
"referent"  in  the  sense  of  "denotatum." 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  an  ambiguous 
term  is  that  it  has  more  than  one  signification.  Multi- 
plicity of  signification,  however,  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  generality  of  reference,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
characteristic  of  every  common  noun.7  Hospers,  in  warn- 
ing against  detecting  "ambiguities  when  they  are  not 
there,"  speaks  to  this  point: 


7 "A  term  is  said  to  be  general  if  it  is  possible 
for  there  to  be  a multiplicity  of  objects  denoted  by  it, 
while  it  preserves  the  same  'meaning',  that  is  if  it  has 
a multiplicity  of  denotata  when  understood  in  a single 
sense"  (Copilowish,  op.  cit.,  p.  182).  The  generality  of 
terms  is  usually  regarded  as  an  advantage  and  not  a defect 
of  language. 
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1.  A word  is  not  ambiguous  simply  because 
it  stands  for  many  particular  things.  The  word 
"see"  is  not  ambiguous  because  you  can  see  a 
horse  and  then  see  a tree.  Both  are  instances 
of  seeing,  and  a word  is  not  ambiguous  just 
because  there  are  different  instances  of  its 
application.  The  word  "see"  means  the  same  in 
both  cases,  though  of  course  the  things  seen 
are  different.  The  word  "see"  can  be  used 
ambiguously}  when  we  say,  "Do  you  see  what 

I'm  driving  at?"  we  make  no  reference  to  vision. 

It  is  this  last  use  and  not  the  existence  of 
many  instances  of  seeing  (in  the  visual  sense) 
that  makes  the  word  ambiguous. 

2.  A word  is  not  ambiguous  because  we  can 
break  up  the  class  of  things  it  refers  to  into 
smaller  classes  or  sub-classes,  we  can  break 
up  the  class  of  colors  into  the  class  of  reds, 
the  class  of  yellows,  etc.  But  the  word  "color" 
is  not  made  ambiguous  by  the  fact  that  red, 
yellow,  etc.,  are  colors.  They  are  colors  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  of  the  word  "color." 

(A  different  sense  of  the  word  is  being  used, 
however,  when  we  say,  "Her  personality  has  so 
much  color . " ) The  fact  that  there  are  kinds  of 
X does  not  make  the  word  “X"  ambiguous;  it  is 
ambiguous  when  it  is  used  in  two  or  more  senses, 
that  is,  when  it  is  used  to  stand  for  two  or 
more  classes  of  things.8 

The  ambiguity  of  "school, " then,  does  not  reside  in  its 
denoting  a number  of  different  places  of  learning  (for 
example,  Newton  High  School,  Ohio  State  University, 


8 John  Hospers,  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical 
Analysis  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1953),  pp.  24-25. 
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Central  Elementary  School,  et  cetera),  nor  is  "school" 
ambiguous  because  it  is  susceptible  of  subclassification 
(for  example,  university,  high  school,  elementary  school, 
et  cetera).  It  is  ambiguous  because,  in  Hosper's  termi- 
nology, it  can  stand  for  two  or  more  classes  of  things, 
because,  in  the  language  of  this  chapter,  it  has  several 
different  significations. 

Frequently  one  can  ascertain  from  the  context  in 
which  an  ambiguous  word  appears  the  sense  which  is  in- 
tended. In  the  sentence  "The  school  burned  down,"  for 
example,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the  appropriate 
signification  of  "school."  In  "Andronicus  was  a member 
of  the  Athenian  school, " however,  the  choice  among 
alternative  significations  is  less  certain.  The  term  may 
allow  the  sentence  to  assert  that  Andronicus  studied  in 
a certain  place,  that  Andronicus  was  a member  of  a 
certain  student  body,  or  that  Andronicus  had  in  common 
with  other  persons  certain  views  or  practices.  The 
immediate  context  in  which  "school"  appears  is  inadequate 
for  making  a decision. 

Many  analytic  philosophers  point  out  that  a 
barren,  uninstructive  context  may  thwart  attempts  to 
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interpret  an  ambiguous  term.  Max  Black  in  this  con- 
nection says:  "A  word  (or  other  sign)  is  ambiguous  in 
a certain  usage  when  the  reader  or  hearer  is  unable  to 
decide  between  alternative  and  apparently  equally  appro- 
priate meanings  of  the  word."9  Some  contexts,  then,  do 
not  help  clarify  an  ambiguous  term  even  after  the  several 
significations  of  the  term  have  been  carefully  taken 
into  account.  Moreover,  many  ambiguities — doubtless 
because  of  the  kinds  of  contexts  in  which  they  appear — 
are  never  even  identified  or  considered  as  ambiguous 
expressions.  These  unnoticed  and  unchallenged  ambigui- 
ties whose  significations  are  assumed  to  be  singularly 
clear  are  especially  deceptive.  In  the  literature  of 
education  the  expressions  "philosophy"  and  "philosophy 
of  education"  are  expressions  which  are  highly  ambiguous 
(as  well  as  vague)  but  which  writers  frequently  use  or 
readers  interpret  as  if  the  significations  intended  were 
readily  apparent . In  a yearbook  article  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  curriculum  improvement,  for  example,  one 

$Max  Black,  Critical  Thinking  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.t  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1952),  p.  436. 
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author  glibly  says:  "In  any  plan  for  curriculum  im- 

provement it  is  essential  that  changes  be  made  in 
relation  to  an  accepted  philosophy  and  well-defined 
objectives. "10  The  brief  paragraph  in  which  this 
statement  occurs — having  the  heading  Agreeing  upon  a 
Philosophy  and  Objectives — makes  no  effort  to  specify 
which  of  the  variety  of  significations  of  "philosophy" 
is  intended.  In  consequence  the  reader,  if  he  happens 
to  take  into  account  the  ambiguity  of  "philosophy,"  can 
only  speculate  about  what  the  author  wished  to  communi- 
cate. Apparently  the  author  made  the  unwarranted  assump- 
tion that  the  signification  of  "philosophy"  is  obvious. 

A classification  of  frequently  occurring  types 
of  ambiguity  may  serve  as  a tool  for  detecting  ambiguous 
terms.  Max  Black  in  his  introductory  text  entitled 
critical  Thinking  discusses  four  such  types:  process- 

product  ambiguity,  sign-referent  ambiguity,  dictionary 

lOMaurice  R.  Ahrens,  "Developing  a Plan  of  Action 
for  Improving  Programs  for  Youth, " Adapting  the  Secondary 
School  Program  to  the  Needs  of  Youth,  Fifty-second  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  I (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953), 

p.  110. 
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meaning-contextual  meaning  ambiguity,  and  connotation- 
denotation  ambiguity.  11 

A term  is  susceptible  of  process-product  ambi- 
guity if  it  may  signify  both  a process  and  the  outcome 
of  that  process.  Most  terms  having  the  suffix  "-tion" 
(for  example,  "selection,"  "construction,"  "inspection") 
are  ambiguous  in  this  respect.  The  term  "education"  is 
a process-product  ambiguity.  It  may  signify  the  process 
of  being  educated  (as  in  the  sentence  "The  education  of 
the  gifted  is  a challenge  to  teachers")  or  the  outcome 
of  the  process  (as  in  the  sentence  "He  received  his 
education  at  Harvard") . Unnoticed  shifts  in  the  intended 
significations  of  such  terms  obviously  may  have  confusing 
results. 

Sign-referent  ambiguity  is  that  ambiguity  which 
results  when  a term  is  used  to  signify  both  its  sign- 
vehicle12  and  its  other  signification  or  significations. 
An  egregious  example  of  this  kind  of  ambiguity  occurs  in 

HBlack,  op.  cit.,  pp.  188-196. 

12A  sign-vehicle  is  "a  particular  event  or  object, 
such  as  a sound  or  mark,  that  functions  as  a sign." 
(Morris,  op.  cit..  p.  354.) 
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the  following  quasi  syllogism:  "Mary  is  a girl. 

Girl  ends  with  an  L.  Therefore  Mary  ends  with  an 
L."15  jn  order  to  avoid  this  kind  of  error  in  serious 
writing,  most  analytic  philosophers  place  a word  in 
single  or  double  quotes  when  it  signifies  its  sign- 
vehicle.  14  According  to  this  convention  one  would  say 
that  "Chicago"  has  seven  letters  but  that  Chicago  is 
west  of  New  York.15 

The  ambiguity  between  dictionary  meaning  and 
contextual  meaning  occurs  when  a term  is  used  or  in- 
terpreted in  some  strict  lexical  sense  when  in  the 
context  in  which  it  appears  the  term  has  a wider  or, 
perhaps,  different  signification.  The  term  "liberal," 
for  example,  within  the  context  of  a discussion  of  the 


13eiack,  op.  cit.,  p.  188. 

14See  Alfred  Tarski's  Introduction  to  Logic  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1941),  pp.  58-60.  Also 

see  w.  V.  Quine's  treatment  of  "use  and  mention"  in 
Methods  of  Logic  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & Company,  1950), 

pp.  37-38. 

15a  language  that  is  used  to  talk  about  a language 
is  said  to  be  a metalanguage,  whereas  a language  having 
extralinguist ic  reference  is  an  object  language.  Thus 
the  sentence  about  "Chicago"  is  in  the  metalanguage,  and 
the  sentence  about  Chicago  in  the  object  language. 
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history  of  the  past  two  centuries  generally  has  a much 
wider  signification  them  that  stated  in  even  the  best 
unabridged  dictionaries « Most  terms  within  broad  con- 
texts take  on  dimensions  of  signification  which  are  not 
explicitly  stated  in  lexicons.  The  careful  reader  takes 
these  dimensions  into  account. 

When  a term  is  used  first  to  connote  and  then 
to  denote,  the  resultant  ambiguity  is  called  connotation- 
denotation  ambiguity. ^ In  certain  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God,  medieval  theologians  sometimes  used 
the  term  "God"  connotatively  to  stand  for  the  defining 
characteri sties  of  a supreme  being  and  sometimes  denota- 
tively to  stand  for  the  existent  supreme  being  himself. 
Many  critics  contend  that  such  writers  made  an  un- 
warranted leap  from  connotation  to  denotation.  In  the 
present  chapter's  terminology  it  would  seem  that  the  kind 


16in  certain  contexts  "connotation"  and  "denota- 
tion" are  sometimes  used  as  synonyms  for  "suggestive 
meaning"  and  "explicit  and  recognized  meaning."  Black, 
however,  is  using  these  terms  in  their  more  restricted 
logical  senses.  For  Black  the  connotation  of  a term  is 
the  "sum  total  of  the  properties  which  anything  must 
have  in  order  that  the  term  shall  apply  to  it, " and  the 
denotation  of  a term  is  the  "sum  total  of  the  things  to 
which  the  term  applies"  (Black,  op.  cit.,  pp.  438-439). 
Black  believes  that  terms  may  connote  without  denoting. 
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of  ambiguity  under  discussion  is  a consequence  of  in- 
discriminately using  a term  to  signify  and  to  denote. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  terms  of  this 
chapter's  formulations  this  kind  of  confusion  cannot 
strictly  speaking  be  labelled  "ambiguity."  For  this 
chapter,  a term  is  ambiguous  if  it  has  more  them  one 
signification.  The  example  under  discussion,  however, 
does  not  involve  shifts  between  significations  but 
rather  between  signification  and  denotation.  The  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  basically  one  of  terminology.  On 
the  one  hand  one  may  choose  to  broaden  the  signification 
of  "ambiguity"  to  include  connotation-denotation  shifts, 
or  he  may  elect  to  discuss  such  shifts  without  using  the 
term  "ambiguity."  The  present  chapter — although  cer- 
tainly calling  attention  to  the  difficulties  which  may 
result  from  such  shifts — adopts  the  latter  course. 

The  much  used  but  seldom  analyzed  term  "problem" 
is  a fairly  simple  example  of  an  everyday  ambiguity  which 
sometimes  serves  to  inhibit  communication  in  the  field  of 
education.  Professors  of  education  often  lead  in-service 
teachers  in  discussions  of  the  problems  which  the 
teachers  by  "problem-census"  have  specified  as  important 
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or  pressing.17  The  signification  of  "problem,"  however, 
is  not  always  stipulated  with  great  care,  so  that  each 
teacher  must  give  the  term  his  own  interpretation. 
"Problem,"  as  even  a cursory  examination  of  the  term's 
usage  will  reveal,  has  a number  of  significations. 

Among  other  things  it  is  used  to  signify  the  followings 
(1)  a topic  or  general  field  of  inquiry  about  which  there 
is  some  perplexity  (as  in  the  philosopher's  use  of  the 
expression  "the  problem  of  knowledge"  to  signify  the 
whole  domain  of  epistemology);  (2)  a question  that  takes 
into  account  a goal  (as  in  the  sentence  "My  chief  problem 
is  'How  can  I overcome  my  feeling  of  inferiority?"*); 

(3)  a goal  to  be  achieved  (as  in  the  statement  "The 
public  school  teacher's  major  problem  is  challenging  the 
gifted");  (4)  an  obstacle  or  difficulty  (as  in  the 
assertion  "Our  problem  is  a lack  of  instructional 
materials");  or,  more  rarely,  (5)  a complete  linguistic 
formulation  of  the  barriers  that  prevent  the  realization 
of  a particular  stated  aim.  Assuredly  the  significations 
which  teachers  give  to  "problem"  not  only  influence  their 


17Ahrens,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  110-111. 
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selection  of  crucial  education  problems  but  also  their 
manner  of  discussing  them.  If  they  unwittingly  entertain 
different  significations  of  "problem,"  their  discussions 
may  be  slow  and  laborious  because  they  are  really  talking 
about  different — though,  of  course,  not  necessarily  un- 
related— matters.  Moreover,  if  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  ambiguity  of  "problem,"  they  may  overlook  and  con- 
sequently fail  to  employ  a signification  of  the  term  that 
is  especially  appropriate  for  their  purposes.  If  a group 
of  teachers  are  only  interested  in  exploring  a domain  of 
thought  without  immediate  regard  for  making  a decision 
or  changing  a course  of  action,  perhaps  they  can  afford 
to  let  "problem"  broadly  signify  a perplexing  topic  or 
field  of  inquiry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wish  their 
deliberations  to  culminate  in  some  kind  of  solution  that 
gives  guidance  to  practice,  they  had  best  select  a signi- 
fication of  "problem"  that  admits  of — indeed,  that  helps 
to  facilitate — such  a solution.  Perhaps  many  times 
thinkers  in  education  do  themselves  a disservice  by  not 
employing  that  one  of  the  significations  of  an  ambiguous 
term  which  especially  lends  itself  to  their  purposes. 
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In  failing  to  detect  ambiguities,  then,  they  may  not 
only  inhibit  communication  but  also  overlook  useful 
means  for  achieving  their  objectives. 

Detecting  Vagueness 

The  term  "vagueness"  is  popularly  employed  in 
a very  broad  sense  to  signify  a variety  of  linguistic 
difficulties.  Sometimes  it  is  used  very  loosely  as  a 
synonym  for  "ambiguity."  In  analytic  philosophy,  however, 
the  term  usually  has  a more  restricted,  specialized  signi- 
fication. According  to  Max  Black:  "A  word  (or  other 

sign)  is  vague  in  a certain  situation  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  from  the  word's  definition  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  apply  in  that  situation."18  Thus 
Black  says  the  terra  "bald"  is  vague  because  one  may  know 
its  definition  and,  indeed,  know  the  exact  number  of 
hairs  on  a man's  head  and  still  be  undecided  about  the 
applicability  of  the  term.  In  the  terminology  of  this 
chapter,  a term  is  by  definition  vague  to  the  degree  that 
its  signification  (specified  or  assumed)  does  not  permit 


i^Black,  op.  cit.,  p.  446. 


the  determination  of  whether  something  is  or  is  not  a 
denotatum.  A vague  term,  then,  is  an  imprecise  term 
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whose  application  in  certain  situations  is  not  clear. 

The  term  "chair, ” for  example,  is  vague  if  objects 
exist  such  that  one  cannot  decide  from  the  signification 
of  "chair"  he  assumes  whether  or  not  the  term  applies  to 
them.  To  use  a term  frequently  employed  in  educational 
discourse,  the  word  "intelligent"  is  vague  if  there  are 
persons  or  behavior  for  which  the  standard  significations 
of  "intelligent"  are  in  question. 

Most  of  the  terms  of  daily  discourse  are  vague  to 
some  degree.  Thus  Cohen  and  Nagel  observes 

The  language  of  everyday  conversation  is 
notoriously  vague,  and  the  language  of  even 
technical  treatises  is  not  always  very  much 
better.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  whether  certain  micro- 
organisms are  "plants"  or  "animals, " whether 
certain  books  are  or  are  not  "obscene, " whether 
a certain  symphony  is  or  is  not  the  work  of  a 
"genius, " whether  a given  society  is  or  not  a 
"democracy, " whether  we  do  or  do  not  have  certain 
"rights."  Such  words  are  vague,  because  their 
denotation  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  the 
denotation  of  other  words. 


l^Morris  R.  Cohen  and  Ernest  Nagel,  An  Introduction 
to  Logic  and  Scientific  Method  (New  York*  Har court.  Brace 
and  Company,  1934),  p.  224. 
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Vagueness,  most  analytic  philosophers  agree, 
is  a pervasive  feature  of  all  natural  languages. 

This  is  the  case,  they  contend,  because  human  beings 
for  the  most  part  learn  "to  use  words  independently  of 
explicit  (i.e.  verbal)  definition,  learning  rather 
by  having  some  of  the  denotata  of  words  pointed  out  to 
them.  People  learn  to  use  the  word  "chair"  not  by 
mastering  a formally  adequate  and  complete  statement  of 
the  signification  of  "chair"  but  by  being  introduced  to 
a number  of  objects  labelled  "chair"  by  others,  words 
whose  senses  are  not  learned  in  this  direct  ostensive 
fashion  are  frequently  learned  from  explicit  defini- 
tions which  employ  ostensive  terms.  In  this  manner 
language  enables  mam  to  discuss  things  which  are  not 
intrinsically  linguistic.  Because  people  char act erically 
learn  some  but  not  all  of  a term's  denotata  and  because 

20 "A  natural  language  is  given  by  historical  fact, 
hence  its  description  is  based  on  empirical  investigation. 
In  contrast  an  artificial  language  is  given  by  the  con- 
struction of  a system  of  rules  for  it."  (Rudolf  Carnap, 
Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic  and  Its  Applications  ^ew 
Yorks Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  19587,  P»  79.) 

21Copilowish,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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they  are  not  generally  given  an  explicitly  stated  signi- 
fication of  the  term,  they  on  occasion  encounter  objects 
which  they  are  not  sure  whether  to  regard  as  denotata  of 
the  term  or  not.  Indeed*  for  many  vague  terms  of  natural 
languages  precise  significations  have  not  been  formulated 
for  the  determination  of  whether  an  object  is  a denotatum 
or  not.  Oftentimes  when  precise  statements  of  significa- 
tions do  exist*  they  are  quite  arbitrary  efforts  to  de- 
limit the  area  of  application  of  a word.  Of  such  arbi- 
trary delimitation  of  the  signification  of  a term  Hospers 
says: 

Sometimes*  for  one  special  purpose  or  another* 
we  have  to  do  it,  even  though  we  feel  uncomfortable 
about  it.  We  have  to  draw  the  line  between  passing 
grades  and  failing  grades*  say*  at  60*  even  though 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  a grade  of  59 
and  61 — certainly  far  less  than  there  is  between 
the  two  passing  grades  of  61  and  1001  But  we  are 
forced  to  draw  it  somewhere.  Ordinarily  we  do  not 
distinguish  sharply  between  the  area  of  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "city"  and  that  of  the  word  "town, " 
but  for  statistical  purposes  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  to  draw  it  somewhere,  so  it  draws  the 
line  at  2*500.  In  a town  of  2,499  a child  is  born* 
and  lo,  we  have  a city.  In  common  usage*  however, 
we  do  not  draw  such  a sharp  line*  for  we  can  see 
no  justification  for  it.  Thus  in  common  usage 
these  terms  remain  vague.  And  vague  words  do  not 
mark  off  precisely  certain  areas  in  the  world: 
we  can  show  some  things  to  which  they  definitely 
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do  apply,  and  some  others  to  which  they  defi- 
nitely do  not,  but  in  between  there  is  a hazy 
area  in  which  we  do  not  know  whether  to  apply 
the  word  to  the  thing  or  whether  not  to  do 

so.  22 

Vagueness  is  generally  regarded  by  analytic 
philosophers  to  be  a matter  of  degree  with  some  terms 
having  more  precision  than  others.  The  term  "green," 
for  example,  although  vague,  is  less  vague  than  the 
term  "ugly."  Max  Black  calls  the  "set  of  all  objects 
about  which  a decision  as  to  the  symbol's  application 
is  intrinsically  impossible  . . . the  'fringe'  of  the 
symbol's  field  of  application."23  Morris  Cohen's  label 
for  such  sets  of  cases  is  "twilight"  or  "penunibral" 
zones.24  When  such  zones  are  broad,  they  frequently 
lead  to  misunderstanding  and  confusion. 

In  the  literature  of  education  terms  like 
"general  education, “ "gifted, " "rational, " "growth, " 
"spiritual,"  et  cetera  are  often  employed  in  an 

22nospers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-42. 

23piax  Black,  "Vagueness, " Philosophy  of  Science. 
IV  (1937),  430. 

24M.  R.  Cohen,  "Concepts  and  Twilight  zones," 
Journal  of  Philosophy.  XXIV  (December,  1927),  673-683. 
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excessively  vague  way — that  is,  with  little  or  no 
reduction  of  their  penumbral  zones.  Such  terms  are 
sources  of  difficulty  particularly  in  the  literature 
which  seeks  to  give  guidance  to  educational  practice. 

If  a teacher  is  told  that  he  should  make  special 
provision  for  the  gifted  in  his  class,  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  a signification  of  "gifted"  that  enables 
him  to  identify  the  gifted,  to  differentiate  the  gifted 
from  those  who  are  not  gifted.  A teacher  who  is  seeking 
to  foster  rationality  in  his  students  will,  ideally, 
know  a signification  of  the  term  which  enables  him  to 
determine  whether  his  teaching  is  effective  and  which — 
at  least,  indirectly— will  help  him  to  choose  from  among 
alternative  ways  of  teaching.  If  a warm,  permissive 
climate  is  conducive  to  learning,  a teacher  needs  to 
know  significations  of  "warm"  and  "permissive"  adequate 
for  deciding  whether  or  not  the  conditions  under  which 
his  class  studies  are  adequate.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  books  and  journals  of  education  which  regularly 
employ  words  like  "gifted"  and  "rationality"  fail  to 
state,  much  less  to  Justify,  clear  significations  of 
these  terms.  Until  such  terms  are  detected  and  clarified. 
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the  discourse  in  which  they  appear  will  be  a source 
of  educational  confusion. 

The  tools  discussed  in  this  chapter  thus  far 
are  designed  to  help  one  detect  ambiguous  or  vague 
terms.  The  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  focuses  upon 
tools  for  clarifying  or  eliminating  such  terms  insofar 
as  possible  and  desirable. 

Eliminating  Ambiguity 
One  such  tool  for  treating  ambiguity  is  a 
standard  five-step  procedure  proposed  by  James  MacKaye 
is  a chapter  entitled  "Ambiguity  and  Its  Avoidance. 1,25 
MacKaye  suggests,  first  of  all,  that  the  issue  in  which 
the  ambiguity  occurs  should  be  formulated  as  a statement 
or  as  a question,  preferably  a question  answerable  by 
"Yes"  or  "No."  A question  of  this  kind,  MacKaye  illus- 
trates, is  "Does  the  compass  point  north?"26  Stating 
the  issue  in  this  question  form  is  a prerequisite 
especially  for  Steps  IV  and  V. 

2 5 James  MacKaye,  The  Logic  of  Language  (Hanover, 
New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  College  Publications,  1939), 

pp.  125-191. 

26Ibid. . p.  125. 
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The  second  step  of  the  procedure  is  the  record- 
ing of  the  specific  ambiguous  word  or  words  which  lead 
to  disagreement  or  confusion  about  what  the  question  of 
Step  I asks.  In  the  case  of  the  question  given  as  an 
example  for  Step  I,  “it  is  rather  easy  to  recognize  the 
word  'north*  as  to  the  culprit  because  of  the  two  mean- 
ings which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  confounded  in 
connection  with  compass  readings,  viz.  (1)  geographic 
north,  and  (2)  magnetic  north."27 

The  third  step,  whenever  possible,  is  "to  recog- 
nize and  record  a meaning  of  the  ambiguous  word  (or 
words)  which  fails  to  make  the  distinction  required  to 
resolve  the  dispute;  a meaning  which  slurs  over  the 
essential  issue  involved,  and  is  presumably  the  meaning 
which  neither  party  would  dispute. “28  Two  persons  may 
agree  that  “north"  signifies  the  direction  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  setting  sun  and  still  contest  whether  the 
compass  points  north  (inasmuch  as  both  geographic  and 
magnetic  north  point  to  the  right  hand  of  the  setting 

27Ibid.,  pp.  125-126. 

28Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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sun) . Frequently,  MacKaye  suggests,  one  can  from  in- 
conclusive evidence  "guess  at"  a signification  intended 


or  assumed  by  an  author  or  speaker  but  which  is  inade- 
quate for  resolving  the  question  formulated  in  Step  I. 
Although  he  does  not  specifically  make  the  observation, 
MacKaye  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  speakers  and  writers 
often  entertain  a signification  of  an  ambiguity  that 
renders  the  term  vague.29  Step  III  is  possible  only 
when  such  a signification  can  be  conjectured  from  con- 
textual evidence. 

MacKaye' s fourth  step  for  dealing  with  ambiguity 
is  the  recording  of  "two  (or  more)  meanings  which  are 
sufficient  to  resolve  the  dispute,  and  the  failure  to 
distinguish  which  has  caused  it."9®  The  term  "north," 

29 It  is  noteworthy  that  a term  may  be  both  ambigu- 
ous and  vague.  A term  like  "value,"  for  example,  has  a 
number  of  significations  (and  thus  is  ambiguous) , and  for 
each  or  some  of  its  significations  objects  exist  such 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  term  applies 
to  them  or  not  (thus  "value"  is  vague) . A great  many 
common  nouns  in  natural  languages  are  both  ambiguous  and 
vague. 

30MacKaye,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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MacKaye  observes#  signifies  (1)  the  direction  of  the 
north  geographic  pole  and  (2)  the  direction  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole. 

"The  fifth  and  last  step  consists  in,  (1)  multi- 
plying the  original  question  so  as  to  ask  the  two  (or 
more)  questions  required  by  the  split  or  divided  meanings 
formulated  in  the  fourth  step,  and  substituting  one  of 
the  sufficiently  defined  terms  in  each  of  them,  and  (2) 
answering  them,  preferably  by  'Yes'  or  'No.'"3*  Thus, 
for  the  example  used  in  this  account.  Does  the  compass 
point  to  (geographic)  north?  No.  Does  the  compass  point 
to  (magnetic)  north?  Yes.  "A  question  in  which  an  am- 
biguous word  occurs,  MacKaye  observes,  "is  in  reality 
more  than  one  question  disguised  as  one,  and  hence  re- 
quires more  than  one  answer."32  The  purpose  of  MacKaye 's 
standard  form  is  the  isolation  and,  when  possible,  the 
answering  of  these  several  questions. 

Another  example  of  MacKaye 's  standard  form  is  as 

followss 

31Ibid.,  p.  127. 


32 ibid.,  p.  129 
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I.  Does  a tree  falling  in  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness cause  a sound? 

II.  Sound. 

III.  Sound  means  “noise  or  acoustic  phenomena . ” 

IV.  Sound  (a)  means  “an  audible  sensation.” 

Sound  (b)  means  "a  series  of  waves  in  the 
air  which  cure  capable  of  causing  sound  (a) 
when  they  impinge  on  the  human  ear." 

V.  Does  a tree  falling  in  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness cause  a sound  (a)?  Answer*  No. 

Does  a tree  falling  in  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness cause  a sound  (b) ? Answer*  Yes.33 


To  use  an  example  in  the  literature  of  education  men- 
tioned earlier,  consider  a question  containing  the  term 
“problem" t 

I.  Do  crowded  classrooms  constitute  an  educational 
problem? 

II.  Problem. 

III.  (Not  ascertainable  in  this  example.) 

IV.  "Problem"  (a)  signifies  any  difficulty  or  barrier. 
"Problem"  (b)  signifies  a goal. 

"Problem"  (c)  signifies  a topic  or  subject  for 
discussion  about  which  there  is  some  perplexity. 
"Problem”  (d)  signifies  a question  that  takes 
into  account  a goal. 

"Problem"  (e)  signifies  a linguistic  formulation 
of  the  obstacles  that  prevent  the  realization  of 
a particular  stated  aim. 


33 


Ibid.,  p.  136 
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V.  Do  crowded  classrooms 
problem  (a)?  Answer, 
Do  crowded  classrooms 
problem  (b) ? Answer, 
Do  crowded  classrooms 
problem  (c)?  Answer, 
Do  crowded  classrooms 
problem  (d)?  Answer, 
Do  crowded  classrooms 
problem  (e)?  Answer, 


constitute  an  educational 
Yes. 

constitute  an  educational 
No. 

constitute  an  educational 
Yes. 

constitute  an  educational 
NO. 

constitute  an  educational 
NO. 


Once  ambiguities  have  been  detected,  MacKaye's 
procedure  provides  a useful  standardized  tool  for  their 
analysis.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  one  cannot 
in  every  instance  perform  each  of  the  five  steps.  Step 
III,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated,  is  possible  only 
when  one  can  ascertain  that  an  author  or  speaker  has  used 
an  ambiguity  in  one  of  its  vague  senses.  Step  V,  which 
calls  for  a yes-or-no  answer,  is  not  readily  applicable 
to  questions  of  a normative  character . ^4  For  example, 
the  question  "Should  we  have  more  science  in  the  curricu- 
lum?" contains  the  ambiguity  "science,"  but  clarification 

34^  normative  question,  in  a minimal  sense,  is  a 
question  in  which  the  word  "should"  in  the  obligatory 
sense  or  the  word  "ought"  occur.  For  example,  "Should 
capital  punishment  be  abolished?" 
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of  the  signification  of  "science"  does  not  lead  to  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  question.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  nonnormative  question  "Is  sociology  a science?"  is 
much  more  susceptible  of  an  answer  when  the  intended 
significations  of  "science"  and  "sociology"  are  known. 

In  order  to  answer  normative  questions  in  final  fashion, 
considerations  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry 
are  necessary.  To  be  sure,  MacKaye ' s procedure — that 
is,  the  first  four  steps*-- does  contribute  to  clarifi- 
cation of  normative  questions,  and  such  clarification 
is  doubtless  requisite  to  whatever  other  steps  the 
resolution  of  normative  questions  requires. 

MacKaye 's  method  is  effective  because  it 
utilizes  the  basic  tools  for  the  clarification  of  an 
ambiguity — specification  of  the  several  significations 
of  the  term  and  statement  of  the  signification  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  context  in  which  the  term  appears. 
Specification  or  formulation  of  the  signification  of  a 
term,  as  the  next  chapter  will  show  in  detail,  amounts 
to  one  very  useful  kind  of  definition. 

writers  and  speakers  may  well  scrutinize  the 
terminology  they  employ  to  ensure  that  they  have 
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specified  significations  of  possibly  misleading  ambi- 
guities. Similarly  those  who  interpret  discourse, 
seeking  to  ascertain  what  a writer  or  speaker  intends, 
may  profitably  look  for  ambiguities  and  for  contextual 
clues  as  to  their  intended  significations.  Even  if 
they  do  not  discover  such  clues,  the  elaboration  of  the 
several  significations  of  an  ambiguity  may  prove  a means 
for  interpreters  to  make  a decision  about  their  own  con- 
victions (if  not  that  of  the  author  or  speaker  of  the 
discourse  they  are  considering) . 

Eliminating  Vagueness 

I.  M.  Copilowish  emphasizes  that  when  a speaker 
or  writer  employs  a vague  term,  a "border-line  case"  the 
application  of  which  is  not  clear,  he  need  not  in  every 
instance  specify  the  conditions  necessary  for  a precise 
application  of  the  word.35  The  extent  to  which  one  needs 
to  reduce  the  degree  of  vagueness  of  his  terminology 
depends  principally  upon  the  purpose  of  his  discourse. 

If  he  is  addressing  a popular  audience  and  is  trying 
only  to  make  broad,  general  points,  obviously  it  is  not 

35Copilowish,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 
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necessary  for  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  a full, 
precise  clarification  of  every  word.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  speaking  technically  to  a specialized 
group— if  he  wishes  to  present  a full,  clear  rationale 
for  some  point  of  view — his  concern  for  eliminating 
vagueness  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  greater.  Pre- 
sumably speakers  and  writers  in  the  field  of  education 
often  wish  to  discourse  well  beyond  the  popular  level. 
Accordingly,  they  may  put  to  good  use  a tool  for 
rendering  their  words  more  precise — which  is  to  say, 
less  vague. 

The  tool  to  be  discussed  here  is  a procedure 
proposed  by  Copilowish  in  his  article  "Border-line 
Cases,  Vagueness,  and  Ambiguity."36  Copilowish  suggests 
that  the  reduction  of  the  degree  of  vagueness  of  a term 
be  regarded  essentially  as  a matter  of  definition.37 

36Copilowish,  op.  cit.,  pp.  181-195. 

37Chapter  III  of  this  dissertation  discusses  defi- 
nition in  considerable  detail.  In  the  language  of  that 
chapter,  Copilowish  is  calling  for  nominal  definition  of 
either  a reportive  or  stipulative  character,  depending 
upon  the  context  in  which  the  term  appears. 
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In  treating  border-line  cases  he  says*  "we  can  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  by  devising  a definition  for  the 
term  such  that  the  application  of  the  definition  will 
enable  us  to  reach  a decision  concerning  the  case  in 
point. " 38 

According  to  Copilowish's  definitional  procedure, 
the  term  whose  vagueness  is  in  need  of  reduction  becomes 
the  definiendum^9  of  a definition  and  the  definiens  con- 
sists of  words  which  specify  the  defining  characteristics 
of  the  thing  denoted  by  the  definiendum.  The  following 
sentence,  for  example,  is  a definition  which  seeks  to 
reduce  the  vagueness  of  the  word  "explanation" t 

"Explanation"  signifies  the  subsumption  of  a 
sentence  or  sentences  describing  a phenomenon 
to  be  explained  under  a sentence  or  sentences 
which  state  general  laws. 

The  term  preceding  "signifies"  is,  of  course,  the  defi- 
niendum, and  the  complex  of  words  following  is  the 
definiens. 

38copilowish,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

39 "Definiendum"  signifies  the  expression  to  be 
defined;  "definiens,"  the  expression  used  to  define. 
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Obviously  the  words  that  comprise  the  defi^fferja 
must  be  less  vague  than  the  definiendum  if  the  definition 
is  to  serve  its  purpose  of  clarification.  It  can  happen, 
however,  that  the  words  of  the  definiens  are  less  vague 
but  still  inadequate  for  rendering  the  definiendum  as 
precise  as  the  task  at  hand  requires.  In  such  cases, 
according  to  Copilowish,  an  appropriate  procedure  is 
successive  definition  of  vague  words  in  terms  of  less 
vague  words  to  a point  at  which  a decision  can  be  made 
about  the  applicability  of  the  original  word.  Suppose, 
for  example,  because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  terms 
"subsumption"  and  "law,"  the  definition  of  "explanation" 
in  the  above  illustration  is  inadequate  for  deciding 
whether  a given  complex  of  sentences  is  an  explanation. 
Successive  definitions  rendering  " subsumption"  and  "law" 
more  precise,  according  to  Copilowish' s procedure,  is 
the  means  to  an  eventual  decision  about  the  applica- 
bility of  "explanation."  Sometimes  an  extended  sequence 
of  such  definitions  is  required  in  order  to  reduce 
vagueness  to  a level  at  which  a decision  about  the  appli- 
cation of  a term  can  be  made.  Although  such  definition 
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doubtless  requires  laborious,  prolonged  effort,  it  is 
fruitful  in  the  exactitude  it  eventually  promotes. 

Suppose  a writer  in  the  field  of  education 
defines  "rationality"  (regarded  as  an  educational 
objective)  as  "general  skill  in  problem  solving." 

Although  no  doubt  "general  skill  in  problem  solving" 
is  more  exact  them  the  term  "rationality,  *'  probably 
it  is  still  too  vague  to  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  successfully  foster- 
ing rationality  in  his  students.  According  to  Copilo- 
wish's  procedure,  the  expression  "general  skill  in 
problem  solving"  must  itself  be  submitted  to  further 
definitional  clarification.  By  successive  definition 
this  expression  might  be  defined  as  "the  capacity  (1) 
to  state  one's  goals  clearly,  (2)  to  specify  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  goal  realization,  and  (3)  to  devise  means 
for  overcoming  or  circumventing  obstacles  which  prevent 
goal  realization."  Perhaps  even  this  definition  is 
still  too  vague  to  give  the  teacher  definite  guidance, 
but  it  is  assuredly  more  helpful  than  the  bare  term 
"rationality"  and  more  helpful  than  "general  skill  in 
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problem  solving . " Eventually,  by  a chain  of  successively 
more  precise  definitions,  the  signification  of  ''ration- 
ality” can  be  specified  at  the  level  of  precision  which 
the  teacher’s  work  requires.  If  a term  does  not  admit 
of  such  definition,  then  it  had  best  not  be  used  in  dis- 
course that  purports  to  give  teachers  practical  guidance. 


CHAPTER  III 


TOOLS  FOR  TREATING  SENTENCES  WHICH  DEFINE 

The  preceding  chapter  has  treated  tools  of  ana- 
lytic philosophy  useful  for  dealing  with  certain  kinds 
of  words  that  appear  frequently  in  the  discourse  of 
education — specifically,  with  ambiguous  and  vague  terms. 
The  present  chapter,  in  keeping  with  the  plan  announced 
in  Chapter  I,  considers  tools  for  the  analysis  of  a 
selected  class  of  sentences — namely,  those  that  in  one 
way  or  another  seek  to  define. 

Definitions  are  the  object  of  inquiry  in  this 
chapter  for  several  reasons*  (1)  definitions  appear  with 
great  frequency  in  the  literature  of  education;  for 
better  or  for  worse,  thinkers  in  education  do  engage  in 
definitional  activities;  (2)  definitions  cure  of  basic 
importance  in  the  formulation  of  educational  theory  and 
in  the  description  and  prescription  of  educational 
practice;  and  (3)  as  Chapter  II  has  suggested,  definitions 
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constitute  a means  of  clarifying  the  ambiguous  and 
vague  terms  that  sometimes  plague  the  discourse  of 
education. 

The  following  sentences  from  the  professional 
literature  of  education  more  concretely  illustrate 
why  thinkers  in  education  may  well  be  interested  in 
definitions 

Education  is  society  perpetuating  its  spirit 
and  inner  form  to  a new  generation.! 

Education  is  a process  involving  the  action 
of  the  environment  on  the  original  nature  of 
man  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  valuable 
changes  in  behavior. 2 

Education  consists  primarily  in  transmission 
through  communication.* * 3 

Education  is  all  one  with  growing.4 

It  /education^  is  that  reconstruction  or  re- 
organization of  experience  which  adds  to  the 


^General  Education  in  a Free  Society  (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1945),  p.  104. 

3C.  D.  Hardie,  Truth  and  Fallacy  in  Educational 
Theory  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1942), 

p.  73. 


3 John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1916),  p.  11. 


4 Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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meaning  of  experience,  and  which  increases 
ability  to  direct  the  course  of  subsequent 
experience . 6 

Education  is  the  art  of  communicating  truth.6 


Education  proper  is  the  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing knowledge  on  the  principles  of  rhetoric.7 


Education  is  the  process  or  product  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  fashion  experience  by 
the  direction  and  control  of  learning.8 

Education  is  the  effort  of  a culture  to  re- 
inforce and  carry  out  the  beliefs  expressed 
through  its  philosophy.9 


5 ibid. , pp.  89-90. 

6john  wild,  "Education  and  Human  Societys  A 
Realistic  View, " Modern  Philosophies  and  Education, 
Fifty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I (Chicago:  The  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  1955),  p.  31. 

7 James  K.  Feibleman,  "An  Ontological  Philosophy 
of  Education, " Modern  Philosophies  and  Education,  Fifty- 
fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  I (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  1955),  p.  342. 

8Harry  S.  Broudy,  Building  a Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 

1954),  p.  9. 

9Theodore  Brameld,  Philosophies  of  Education  in 
Cultural  Perspective  (New  York:  The  Dryden  Press,  1955), 

p.  85. 
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These  sentences, 10  which  constitute  definitions  (or,  at 
least,  what  purport  to  be  or  are  sometimes  interpreted 
as  definitions),  give  rise  to  a variety  of  important 
definitional  questions:  Which  sentences  are  definitions 

and  which  are  not,  and  what  is  the  basis  for  making  such 
a distinction?  What  do  definitions  define,  words  or 
things?  Can  one  definition  be  said  to  be  more  adequate 
than  another?  Which  if  any  of  the  definitions  may  be 
said  to  be  true  or  false?  Are  there  not  several  kinds 
of  definitions?  This  chapter  seeks  to  provide  tools  to 
help  answer  these  and  other  important  questions  about 
definition.  In  particular  this  chapter  focuses  upon  the 
kinds  of  definitions  that  recur  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  educational  literature. 

Tools  for  Identifying  Definitions  in 
Educational  Discourse 

In  order  to  identify  sentences  that  define  in  the 
discourse  of  education  one  obviously  must  know  the 

lOThe  word  common  to  each  of  these  sentences,  of 
course,  is  "education."  It  is  but  one  of  scores  of  edu- 
cational terms  that  appear  with  great  frequency  in  the 
professional  literature  in  the  context  of  what  purport  to 
be  or  are  regarded  as  definitions. 
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signification  (or  significations)  of  "definition" — 
that  is,  one  must  know  the  conditions  a sentence  must 
meet  in  order  to  be  the  denotatum  of  "definition." 
Accordingly,  the  tools  supplied  in  this  first  section 
are  sentences  specifying  the  signification  of  the  term. 
According  to  one  signification  of  "definition, " inci- 
dentally, the  tools  treated  here  are  themselves  defini- 
tions of  "definition." 

The  word  "definition"  is  highly  ambiguous  (as 
well  as  vague  on  some  of  its  frequently  stated  signifi- 
cations), but  three  significations  are  isolable  which 
clearly  have  a bearing  upon  the  kinds  of  definitional 
sentences  that  appear  in  educational  discourse. 
"Definition"  has  been  employed  to  signify  (1)  a sentence 
indicating  the  characteristics  of  a thing  in  virtue  of 
which  a certain  term  is  used  to  label  it,  (2)  a sentence 
enunciating  the  essence  or  essential  nature  of  a thing, 
and  (3)  a sentence  legitimizing  the  substitution  of  one 
term  or  expression  for  another  term  or  expression. 11 

llThe  word  "definition"  is  a good  example  of  a 
process-product  ambiguity.  Thus  it  may  signify  the  proc- 
ess of  formulating  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  sen- 
tences mentioned  here.  In  the  following  sentence  "defi- 
nition" signifies  a process?  "The  definition  of  'freedom' 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries . " 
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For  shorthand  purposes  in  this  chapter  these  three 
kinds  of  definition  are  called  respectively  (1)  "word- 
thing  definition,"  (2)  "real  definition,"  and  (3) 
"syntactical  definition. 

word-thinq  definition. — The  first  of  these 
significations,  that  of  "word-thing  definition, " makes 
definition  a matter  of  indicating  the  conditions  under 
which  a word  is  applicable  to  a thing.  Translated 
into  the  terminology  of  Chapter  II,  a word-thing 
definition  is  a sentence  specifying  the  signification 
of  a word.13  The  signification  of  a word,  it  will  be 
recalled  from  Chapter  II,  is  the  conditions  anything 
must  meet  (or  the  characteristics  anything  must  have, 
as  Hospers  might  put  it)  in  order  to  be  a denotatum  of 
the  word.  A sentence  enunciating  these  conditions. 


12 in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it  must  be 
noted  that  these  three  expressions  are  sometimes  used  by 
other  authors  with  significations  strikingly  different 
from  those  indicated  here. 

13The  expression  "formulated  signification" 

(again  borrowed  from  Charles  Morris  but  modified  somewhat) 
is  substitutable  for  what  the  present  chapter  calls  "a 
sentence  specifying  the  signification  of  a word."  (See 
Charles  Morris,  Signs,  Language  and  Behavior  /Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946/',  p.  354.) 

"Formulated  signification"  is  a useful  expression  for 
distinguishing  a sentence  from  the  extralinguistic 
characteristics  or  conditions  the  sentence  indicates. 
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accordingly,  defines  the  word.  The  word  "triangle," 
for  example,  signifies  a three-sided  polygon.  Any- 
thing that  meets  the  conditions  of  being  a polygon 
and  having  three  sides,  then,  is  by  word-thing  defini- 
tion a triangle. 

It  is  especially  important  to  observe  that  a 
word-thing  definition  defines  a word  (for  example, 
"triangle")  rather  than  a thing  (for  example,  triangle). 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  necessitate  the  exceedingly 
vague  claim  that  such  definitions  are  "purely  verbal," 
that  they  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  things.14 
To  the  contrary,  as  the  very  expression  "word-thing" 
suggests,  a word-thing  definition  serves  to  correlate 
a word  with  things  (by  indicating  the  characteristics 


14Richard  Robinson  in  his  book  Definition 
(Oxfordt  The  Clarendon  Press,  1954),  p.  28,  points  out 
that  to  say  a sentence  is  merely  verbal  may  signify  any 
one  of  the  followings 

1.  it  is  a noise  without  meaning? 

2.  it  is  a tautology? 

3.  it  is  about  words? 

4.  it  cannot  give  anyone  new  knowledge. 

It  would  be  misleading  summarily  to  say  that  word-thing 
definition,  as  treated  in  this  chapter,  is  "merely 
verbal"  in  any  of  these  senses. 
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anything  must  have  for  the  word  to  apply  to  it).^® 

It  is  the  word  that  is  defined,  however,  not  the 
things  which  the  word  denotes.  A word-thing  defini- 
tion of  "school"  states  the  characteristics  anything 
must  have  in  order  for  "school"  to  apply  to  it.  Once 
such  characteristics  have  been  agreed  upon,  a group 
have  at  their  disposal  a symbol  for  discussing  the 
denotata  of  "school."  If  members  of  a school  board 
agree  that  "school"  signifies  a building  in  which 
instruction  takes  place — as,  no  doubt,  they  do16 — they 
can  proceed  to  describe  the  size  of  schools,  the 


15<ro  say  that  a word-thing  definition  correlates 
a word  with  a thing  is  not  to  affirm  that  such  a defini- 
tion assumes  the  existence  of  a thing.  A word-thing 
definition,  rather,  says  that  if  anything  has  certain 
characteristics,  it  may  properly  be  labelled  by  a certain 
word.  The  word  "centaur"  would  apply  to  any  creature 
half  mam  and  half  horse  whether  such  creatures  exist  or 
not.  In  educational  research,  of  course,  definitions 
presumably  are  formulated  in  such  a way  that  there  will 
be  things  to  which  the  defined  terms  apply.  Otherwise 
the  definitions  would  be  of  no  value  in  educational 
practice. 

16 The  present  point,  of  course,  is  not  that 
school  board  members  do  or  should  deliberately  define 
every  term  they  use.  Rather  the  point  is  that  some 
definition  of  tenons — tacit  or  explicit — is  assumed  when 
a group  discuss  the  things  denoted  by  the  terms. 
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architecture  o£  schools,  the  cost  of  schools,  et 

cetera.  Descriptive  statements  about  a thing,  however, 

are  not  to  be  confused  with  definitions.  Hospers  makes 

this  very  point  in  the  following  passages 

To  state  a defining  characteristic  is  to  state 
a part  of  the  meaning  (definition)  of  a term; 
but  to  state  an  accompanying  characteristic  is 
to  state  some  fact,  not  about  the  term  itself 
(for  the  accompanying  characteristic  is  no  part 
of  its  meaning) , but  something  about  the  thing 
named  by  the  term.  Thus; 

Steel  is  an  alloy  of  iron. 

Steel  is  used  for  purposes  of  construction. 

The  first  sentence  states  a defining  charac- 
teristic, for  if  something  were  not  an  alloy 
of  iron  it  would  not  be  steel  (that  is,  the  word 
"steel"  would  not  apply  to  it) ; but  the  second 
sentence  states  an  accompanying  characteristic, 
for  if  steel  were  no  longer  used  for  purposes 
of  construction  it  would  still  be  steel.  The 
first  sentence,  then,  states  part  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "steel";  on  the  other  hand,  the 
second  sentence  asserts  a fact  about  the  thing 
steel.  Often  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
tell  from  a sentence  whether  the  speaker  is 
stating  the  meaning  of  a word  or  stating  a 
fact  about  the  thing  named  by  the  word.^7 

Definitions  of  terms,  then,  give  defining  character- 
istics— characteristics  a thing  must  have  in  order  for  a 


17 John  Hospers,  An  Introduction  to  Philosophical 
Analysis  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. s Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1953),  pp.  34-35. 
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certain  word  to  apply  to  it.  Statements  about  things 
give  accompanying  charact eristics — characteristics 
over  and  beyond  those  required  for  definition.18 

The  crucial  question  to  answer  in  determining 

whether  or  not  a characteristic  is  defining  is:  "Would 

the  same  word  still  apply  if  the  thing  lacked  the 

characteristic?"19  In  some  writings  this  question  is 

extremely  difficult  to  answer.  Thus  Hospers  says: 

"The  good  student  is  the  one  who  gets  the 
highest  grades, “ someone  says.  Is  he  stating 
all  or  a part  of  what  he  means  by  the  phrase 
"good  student"?  Is  he  defining  the  term,  or 
is  he  taking  for  granted  that  we  know  what  the 
phrase  "good  student"  means  and  asserting  that 
all  good  students  also  get  the  highest  grades? 

Often  the  speaker  himself  is  not  clear  about 
this.  Yet  if  we  want  to  dispute  the  statement, 
we  shall  have  to  know  which  it  is,  for  in  the 


3.8The  distinction  between  universally  accompanying 
charact eristics  and  defining  characteristics  is  important. 
A characteristic  may  always  accompany  the  defining  charac- 
teristics signified  by  a term  without  itself  being  de- 
fining. If,  for  example,  "triangle"  is  defined  as  a 
three-sided  polygon,  the  characteristic  of  having  interior 
angles  that  sum  to  180  degrees — at  least,  in  Euclidean 
geometry — is  invariably  a characteristic  of  a triangle, 
although  not  a defining  characteristic. 

19Hospers,  0£.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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first  case  we  shall  be  disputing  a verbal 
usage,  and  in  the  second  case  we  shall  be 
disputing  an  alleged  fact.  In  the  first 
case  we  might  say,  "You  may  use  the  phrase 
'good  student'  to  mean  that,  but  most  people 
would  probably  define  the  phrase  differently." 

In  the  second  case  we  might  say,  "But  it 
isn't  true  that  all  good  students  get  high 
grades;  here  is  one  that  doesn't."  The  issue 
is  verbal  in  the  first  case,  factual  in  the 
second . 2^ 

Clearly  if  Hosper's  illustrative  sentence  is  a defini- 
tion, getting  high  grades  is  a defining  characteristic. 
If  it  is  a factual  assertion,  the  characteristic  is  an 
accompanying  one. 

Oftentimes  a word-thing  definition  appears  in 
the  guise  of  a sentence  which  because  of  the  grammatical 
form  "X  is  Y"  suggests  that  it  is  a descriptive  state- 
ment. From  a strictly  technical  point  of  view  the 
sentence  "X  is  Y"  is  not  a word-thing  definition  at  all, 
even  though  Y may  be  the  characteristic  of  a thing  in 
virtue  of  which  "X"  is  used  to  label  it.  Rather  "X  is 
Y"  (if  intended  as  a definition)  is  a tautology  that 
follows  from  the  word-thing  definition  "'X'  means  Y." 

In  terms  of  a concrete  illustration,  if  the  word 


20 Ibid.,  p.  35 


"triangle"  is  so  defined  as  to  signify  a three-sided 
polygon,  then  the  statement  that  a triangle  is  a three 
sided  polygon  is  a tautology.  Many  would-be  definers, 
by  using  the  "X  is  Y"  formula,  are  giving  tautologies 
that  follow  from  the  very  word-thing  definitions  they 
assume.  Such  tautologies  are  not  particularly  mis- 
leading unless  they  are  interpreted  by  the  reader  as 
descriptive  statements  about  a thing  or  as  real  defini 
tions  (to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this 
chapter) . Indeed,  once  a writer  has  clearly  stated 
the  definition  of  a word,  he  may  find  it  rhetorically 
useful — say,  for  purposes  of  emphasis — to  employ  a 
tautology  following  from  his  definition.  The  crucial 
point  is  that  definitions — that  is,  word-thing  defini- 
tions—define  words,  not  things.  Sentences  of  the 
form  "X  is  Y"  treat  X as  a thing.  The  standard  cor- 
rective that  careful  word-thing  definers  use  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  is  quotation  marks  about  the  word  to 
be  defined  (for  example,  "X"  signifies  Y) . 

Most  of  the  sentences  containing  the  word 
"education"  which  are  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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chapter  are  of  the  form  "Education  is.  . . For 
example,  the  sentence  from  the  Harvard  report  on 
General  Education  in  a Free  Society  says*  "Education 
is  society  perpetuating  its  spirit  and  inner  form  to 
a new  generation. "21  in  view  of  the  present  analysis 
this  sentence  (if  not  regarded  as  a real  definition) 
is  either  a tautology  following  directly  from  a word- 
thing  definition  or  a descriptive  statement  about 
education.  Regarded  as  a tautology,  the  sentence 
follows  from  the  word-thing  definition  that  "education" 
signifies  a society  perpetuating  its  spirit  and  inner 
form  to  a new  generation.  Interpreted  as  a descriptive 
statement,  the  sentence  is  neither  talking  about  the 
word  "education"  nor  stating  a tautology  required  by 
a definition  of  "education."  Rather,  the  sentence  is 
specifying  characteristics  of  a thing  other  than  those 
in  virtue  of  which  "education"  is  a label  for  it.  In 
Hosper's  terminology,  the  sentence  is  stating  accompany- 
ing characteristics.  Such  characteristics  are  often 
exceedingly  hard  to  discriminate  from  defining 


2lGeneral  Education  . . 


• I 


op.  cit. , p.  104. 
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characteristics  in  sentences  of  the  form  "X  is  Y." 
Indeed,  in  the  complete  absence  of  an  instructive 
context,  one  can  only  speculatively  make  a judgment. 

Real  definition. --There  are,  of  course, 
definers  whose  avowed  purpose  is  not  to  define  words 
but  rather  "to  state  the  essential  nature  of  things . H 
These  thinkers,  exponents  of  what  this  chapter  calls 
"real  definition,"  deliberately  use  the  form  "X  is  Y" 
because  they  believe  a definition  tells  what  a thing  is. 

Obviously  real  definitions  and  word-thing 
definitions  differ  sharply  in  intent,  but  in  another 
respect — at  least,  on  one  signification  of  "essential 
nature"  or  "essence" — they  are  similar.  For  many 
exponents  of  real  definition  the  essential  nature  of 
a thing  is  somewhat  like  what  word-thing  definers 
call  "defining  characteristics."  Stated  differently, 
the  essence  of  a thing  is  those  characteristics  of  a 
thing  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  given  a certain 
label.  The  exponent  of  real  definition,  however, 
unlike  the  word-thing  definer,  insists  that  the  charac- 
teristics he  enumerates  are  fundamental  (in  some  sense), 
that  they  are  the  only  characteristics  in  terms  of 
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which  a particular  word  cam  be  said  to  apply  to  it. 

He  points  out  that  some  characteristics  of  a thing 
have  no  bearing  at  all  on  what  the  thing  is,  whereas 
others  are  absolutely  essential.  For  example,  whether 
a triamgle  is  large  or  small  does  not  affect  its 
"trianglehood, " but  whether  it  has  three  sides  or  not 
does.  The  word-thing  definer,  as  the  previous  section 
has  demonstrated,  readily  gramts  that  if  the  word 
"triangle"  signifies  a three-sided  polygon,  then  a 
triamgle  must  have  three  sides.  The  crucial  question 
for  him,  however,  is.  Must  "triangle"  be  defined  in 
just  this  one  way — that  is,  in  terms  of  one  and  only 
one  set  of  characteristics?  His  answer  is  in  the 
negative.  He  points  out  that  "triangle"  can  be  defined 
in  terms  of  the  sum  of  the  degrees  in  the  interior 
angles  of  a plane  figure  without  any  reference  to  the 
number  of  sides.  If  having  three  sides  need  not  be 
mentioned,  then,  by  the  rules  of  real  definition,  three- 
sidedness  is  not  the  essence  of  a triamgle.  At  least, 
it  is  no  more  the  essence  than  having  interior  angles 
that  sum  to  180  degrees  is.  The  werd-thing  definer 
contends  that  if  one  wishes  to  depart  radically  from 
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common  usage,  he  may  even  restrict  the  signification 
of  "triangle"  to  three-sided  polygons  of  a certain 
size — say,  to  those  having  an  area  of  twenty-five 
square  inches  or  more.  On  this  definition  of 
"triangle"  a three-sided  polygon  having  an  area  of 
twenty-four  square  inches  is  not  a triangle.  In  the 
final  analysis  the  crucial  difference  between  expo- 
nents of  real  definition  and  word-thing  definers 
resides  in  how  they  arrive  at  and  justify  the  par- 
ticular significations  of  words  that  they  use.  This 
is  a question  having  epistemological  and  metaphysical 
dimensions  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

A brief  survey  of  the  contrasting  approaches,  however, 
is  in  order.  , 

The  realist,  to  use  his  own  language,  contends 
that  reality  imposes  certain  sets  of  characteristics 
upon  man  as  defining  characteristics  of  things.  Certain 
characteristics,  he  says,  stand  out  as  fundamental  to 
the  very  being  of  things.  By  "an  act  of  noetic 
apprehension"  the  realist  contends  these  basic  charac- 
teristics may  be  known  and  labelled.  The  word-thing 
definer  grants  that  certain  characteristics  regularly 
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recur  together  in  Nature  and  that  man  has  often  found 
it  useful  to  treat  these  as  defining.  On  his  view, 
however,  characteristics  are  selected  as  defining  not 
because  they  are  in  some  sense  more  essential  to  the 
reality  of  a thing  them  other  characteristics  but 
because  they  serve  certain  purposes  better  than  other 
characteristics.  Thus  although  a biologist  and  a 
philosopher  may  define  “man"  quite  differently,  neither 
view  need  necessarily  be  regarded  as  any  less  rooted 
in  experience  than  the  other  (or  less  real,  as  the 
realist  might  say) . The  biologist  defines  "man"  in 
terms  suitable  for  the  facilitation  of  biological 
inquiry.  The  philosopher  defines  "man"  in  a manner 
harmonious  (he  hopes)  with  his  philosophic  interests. 

The  word-thing  definer  on  occasion  is  willing 
to  alter  considerably  generally  accepted  sets  of  de- 
fining characteristics  in  an  effort  to  formulate  more 
useful  definitions.  For  example,  although  in  the  field 
of  education  "teaching"  is  generally  defined  as  a process 
that  eventuates  in  learning,  one  thinker  has  quite  de- 
liberately departed  from  this  approach,  as  the  following 


passage  reveals: 
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We  shall  begin  with  the  roost  general  conception, 
namely,  that  teaching  consists  of  a succession 
of  acts  by  an  individual  whose  purpose  is  either 
to  show  other  persons  how  to  do  something  or  to 
inform  them  that  something  is  the  case.  The 
word  "teaching"  thus  defined  is  used  to  refer 
to  what  the  teacher  does  rather  than  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  student  or  to  what  happens  to  him 
as  a result  of  instruction.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  say  that  if  the  student  has  not  learned,  the 
teacher  has  not  taught.  For  learning  is  not 
stipulated  as  a characteristic  of  teaching. 

It  should  therefore  be  remembered  throughout 
this  discussion  that  we  have  chosen  to  separate 
learning  from  teaching.  We  do  not  even  use  the 
hyphenated  expression  teaching-learning.  For  if 
it  is  intended  to  signify  that  learning  is 
supposed  to  result  from  teaching,  it  is  super- 
fluous. Were  the  expression  used  to  indicate 
that  where  there  is  learning,  there  is  teaching, 
such  is  obviously  not  the  case.  Or  if  the 
double-barrelled  expression  used  to  mean  that 
teaching  always  results  in  intended  learning, 
again  such  is  not  the  case.  Finally,  if  it  is 
used  to  indicate  that  teaching  is  not  teaching 
unless  it  does  result  in  learning,  the  usage  is 
arbitrary.  Connecting  learning  and  teaching 
verbally  in  this  hyphenated  expression  serves 
to  increase  the  complexity  of  the  concept  of 
teaching  without  compensating  gains.  So  we  have 
decided  to  treat  teaching  as  teaching  and  learn- 
ing as  learning.22 


22B.  Othanel  Smith,  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Teaching," 
The  second  annual  J.  w.  Norman  Lecture  on  Educational 
Philosophy  delivered  at  the  College  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville,  July  2,  1956. 
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The  author  of  these  paragraphs.  Professor  B.  0.  Smith 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  can  hardly  be  impugned 
on  the  ground  that  his  definition  is  an  arbitrary 
linguistic  convention  which  fails  to  take  humam  experi- 
ence into  account.  To  the  contrary,  his  definition 
seeks  to  select  from  human  experience  characteristics 
(of  what  is  generally  called  "teaching")  which  will 
serve  the  distinctively  humam  purpose  of  developing  a 
clearer,  more  scientific  pedagogy.  It  is  just  this 
effort  to  serve  human  purposes  which  keeps  word- thing 
definitions  from  being  arbitrary  conventions.  Smith 
hopes  by  defining  "teaching"  in  terms  of  the  activities 
in  which  people  called  "teachers"  have  engaged  for 
centuries  (regardless  of  whether  such  activities  have 
always  eventuated  in  learning)  to  have  an  appropriate 
label  for  activities  many  of  which  have  never  been 
carefully  studied  or  understood.  To  define  "teaching" 
only  in  terms  of  those  activities  of  the  teacher  which 
eventuate  in  learning,  however,  defeats  Smith's 
purpose.  On  this  latter  signification  a teacher's 
activity  cannot  be  called  "teaching"  unless  knowledge 
is  available  that  the  activity  produces  (or  has  produced) 
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learning.  Smith  wishes  to  use  the  term  to  signify 
not  only  acts  which  are  known  to  promote  learning  but 
also  those  which,  although  long  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  have  effects  which  are  not  fully 
understood.  Strictly  speaking,  when  "teaching"  is 
defined  in  terms  of  learning,  one  cannot  speak  of 
good  teaching  or  bad  teaching  (in  the  sense  of  teaching 
that  facilitates  learning),  for  all  teaching  on  this 
signification  promotes  learning.  Of  course,  those  who 
favor  the  teaching-learning  formula  may  resort  to 
expressions  like  "attempted  teaching"  or  "activities 
that  are  not  yet  known  to  be  teaching, " but  such 
expressions  are  superfluous  on  Smith' s usage-- the  one 
word  "teaching"  suffices.  In  Smith's  view  the  teaching- 
learning formula  adds  nothing  to  our  understanding  and 
may,  indeed,  complicate  or  confuse  our  discourse. 

Whether  Smith's  decision  to  define  "teaching”  as  he 
does  will  in  fact  lead  to  a more  effective,  scientific 
pedagogy,  to  be  sure,  is  an  open  question.  His  defini- 
tion may  be  susceptible  to  the  charge  that  it  is  not 
helpful  but  hardly  that  it  displays  no  concern  for 
human  experience  and  aspirations. 
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Virtually  all  analytic  philosophers,  as  the 
temper  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  no  doubt  suggests, 
have  abandoned  real  definition — that  is,  real  defini- 
tion of  the  kind  discussed  here.  There  are,  however, 
many  nonanalytic  philosophers  and  thinkers  in  other 
fields  who  continue  in  their  efforts  to  define  things. 
For  example,  in  Building  a Philosophy  of  Education 
Harry  Broudy  maintains  he  is  stating  a real  definition 
of  education!  "Education  is  the  process  or  product 
of  a deliberate  attempt  to  fashion  experience  by  the 
direction  and  control  of  learning.”23  Later  he 
comments! 

For  we  are  asking  whether  definitions  are 
nominal  (agreements  on  the  usage  of  words) 
or  real  (reflecting  the  structures  of  reality 
itself) . I believe,  of  course,  that  our 
definition  is  to  some  extent  a real  definition. 


Some  distinctions  follow  differences  in  experi- 
ence more  easily  and  more  naturally  them  others; 
in  that  sense,  ideas  or  definitions  are  tran- 
scripts of  reality  itself,  i.e.,  they  are  real 
definitions  and  not  merely  nominal  ones . 24 


23sroudy,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
24Ibid..  pp.  15-16. 
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Broudy  maintains  that  his  real  definition  clarifies 
the  role  of  the  school,  demarcating  its  function  from 
that  of  other  social  institutions.  He  is  critical  of 
Dewey's  definition  of  "education"  on  the  ground  that 
it  breaks  down  the  division  of  labor  and  muddles  the 
school's  task.25  Many  word-thing  definers,  of  course, 
may  agree  with  Broudy  that  "education"  needs  to  be 
defined  in  such  a way  that  it  clearly  differentiates 
formal  education  from  milieu  education.  Indeed,  they 
may  adopt  Broudy' s definition  or  one  similar  to  it 
because  they  believe  it  serves  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  school's  role.  Broudy* s basic  defense  of  his 
definition,  however,  lies  in  its  "reflecting  the  struc- 
tures of  reality  itself";26  a word-thing  definer  who 
accepts  such  a definition  defends  it  on  the  ground  of 
its  useful  consequences. 

If  a word-thing  definer  and  an  exponent  of 
real  definition  accept  the  same  definition,  the  question 

25 ibid.,  p.  15. 


26ibid. 
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may  arise,  what  difference  does  it  make  if  their 
grounds  of  acceptance  are  different?  The  answer  to 
this  question  has  psychological  dimensions  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry,  but  certain  observations  are 
in  order.  The  exponent  of  real  definition,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  believes  he  has  "grasped  reality, " 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  open  to  new  definitions  as  the 
word-thing  definer.  Of  course  most  realists  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  are  subject  to  error  and  that  they 
never  fully  apprehend  the  real.  Thus  they  leave  room 
for  modification  of  their  definitions.  Their  belief 
that  they  are  to  some  extent  in  touch  with  reality, 
however,  does  not  lend  itself  to  sharp  departures  from 
what  they  regard  as  the  real.  The  word-thing  definer, 
on  the  other  hand,  taking  the  position  that  any  word  may 
be  defined  in  an  indefinite  (perhaps  infinite)  number  of 
ways,  is  ever  searching  for  definitions  of  terms  that 
more  adequately  serve  human  purposes,  word-thing  defini- 
tion, then,  lends  support  to  free,  experimental  inquiry. 
Real  definition  leads  to  a far  more  conservative  (and, 
in  some  instances,  dogmatic)  position. 
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Syntactical  definition. — Syntactical  definition* 
as  the  expression  itself  suggests*  is  in  the  semiotic 
domain  of  syntactics,  in  which  signs  are  treated  not  in 
terms  of  their  relations  to  significata  but  in  terms  of 
their  relations  to  other  signs.  A syntactical  defini- 
tion is  a rule  legitimizing  substitution  of  one  sign  or 
complex  of  signs  for  another  sign  or  complex  of  signs. 

In  virtue  of  such  a rule  the  defined  sign  "may  always 
be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  definiens  without 
change  of  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs."^7 
If*  for  example,  in  a certain  treatise  "education"  is 
syntactically  defined  as  "growth, " wherever  the  term 
"education"  appears  in  that  treatise*  "growth"  may 
properly  be  substituted. 

Inasmuch  as  syntactical  definitions  seek  to 
regulate  the  substitution  of  one  sign  (or  complex  of 
signs)  for  another,  the  definiendum  and  the  definiens 
of  such  definitions  are  names  of  signs.  Thus  in  the 
syntactical  definition 

"Education"  stands  for  "growth* " 
the  words  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  "stands  for" 

27Arthur  Pap,  Elements  of  Analytic  Philosophy  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1949),  p.  288. 
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cure  names  of  signs  rather  than  of  extralinguistic 
objects  or  processes.  The  quotation  marks  around  the 
words  are  the  convention  frequently  employed  by  ana- 
lytic philosophers  to  form  the  names  of  the  word  within 
the  quotation  marks. ^ 8 WOrd-thing  definitions , by  way 
of  contrast,  endeavor  to  indicate  the  applicability  of 
a word  to  certain  things.  The  definiendum  of  a word- 
thing  definition,  therefore,  names  a word,  but  the 
definiens  has  extralinguistic  reference  to  those  condi- 
tions a thing  must  meet  in  order  to  be  labelled  by  the 
word  named  in  the  definiendum.  word-thing  definitions 
clearly  concern  signs  in  relation  to  their  significata 
and,  accordingly,  are  in  the  branch  of  semiotic  called 
" semantics ." ^ Syntactical  definitions,  in  contrast, 
concern  signs  only  in  their  relations  to  other  signs. 


2®ln  order  to  discuss  a thing,  the  thing  obviously 
must  have  a name.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  discuss  a 
word  one  must  have  a name  for  the  word.  Quotation  marks 
enclosing  a word-many  analytic  philosophers  use  single 
quotation  marks — are  a useful  convention  for  such  names. 

29The  expression  "semantic  definition"  is  substi- 
tutable for  "word-thing  definition"  and  will  be  employed 
occasionally  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  dissertation. 
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Once  a definition  has  been  formulated  at  the 
semantic  level,  its  syntactical  analogue  can  often 
readily  be  formulated  (and  vice  versa),  as  the  follow- 
ing example  sentences  illustrate* 

(1)  ’’Triangle''  signifies  a three-sided  polygon. 

(2)  "Triangle"  stands  for  "three-sided  polygon." 

The  latter  of  these  two  definitions  has  simply  trans- 
lated the  definiens  of  a word-thing  definition  (sentence 
1)  into  the  name  of  an  expression  for  which  the  defi- 
niendum  is  substitutable.  Many  word-thing  definitions 
are  formulatable  in  such  a way  that  they  lend  themselves 
to  such  translation  into  syntactical  counterparts . It 
is  often  useful,  therefore,  for  a definer  to  take  into 
account  both  the  semantic  and  the  syntactical  purposes 
which  a definition  may  serve.  Prom  a semantic  point  of 
view  a definition  enables  one  to  decide  whether  a thing 
may  properly  be  labelled  by  a certain  term.  From  the 
standpoint  of  syntactics  a definition  allows  one  to 
substitute  one  word  or  expression  for  another.  Both 
considerations  are  frequently  in  order  in  the  formulation 
of  a definition.  In  his  glossary  to  Elements  of  Analytic 
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Philosophy  Arthur  Pap  suggests  these  dual  considerations 

in  his  treatment  of  explicit  definition:30 

Definition  of  the  form  "A=B  and  C"  or  "A=B  or 
C, " where  A is  the  defined  concept  and  B and 
C are  properties  which  anything  to  which  "A" 
is  applicable  must  jointly  or  alternately  have. 

The  defined  term  stands  by  itself  to  the  left 
of  the  equality  sign,  and  is,  by  the  definition, 
declared  substitutable  for  the  definiens,  no 
matter  in  what  context  it  appears . 

Pap's  notation,  it  may  be  observed,  is  different  from 
that  of  this  dissertation,  and  it  does  not  discriminate 
sharply  between  word-thing  and  syntactical  definition. 
When  one  does  wish  to  discriminate  between  the  two  kinds, 
he  may  employ  the  already  mentioned  conventions  regard- 
ing quotation  marks. 


30Analytic  philosophers  sometimes  label  a defini- 
tion "explicit  definition"  to  differentiate  it  from  a 
kind  of  syntactical  definition  called  "definition  in 
use."  The  expression  "definition  in  use"  does  not 
signify  a definition  having  a definiens  and  definiendum 
substitutable  for  each  other  in  all  contexts  but  rather 
a definition  which  defines  a word  or  phrase  by  showing 
how  certain  selected  sentences  containing  it  may  be 
translated  into  synonymous  sentences  that  do  not  contain 
the  defined  expression.  The  following  sentence  is  an 
example  of  a definition  in  use:  "'X  is  the  sister  of  Y' 

is  synonymous  with  'X  is  a female  having  the  same  parents 
as  Y. The  defined  term,  of  course,  is  "sister." 

31Pap,  op.  pit • , p.  485. 
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The  ideal  of  perfect  substitution  or  inter- 
changeability upon  which  syntactical  definition  is 
founded  is  a defense  against  ambiguity,  inasmuch  as 
such  substitution  encourages  one  not  to  use  a term 
save  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  has  defined  it. 
Definitions  that  appear  in  the  literature  of  education, 
unfortunately,  do  not  always  take  this  ideal  into 
account.  One  writer  in  the  field  of  philosophy  of 
education,  for  example,  defines  "culture"  as  "the 
total  environment  fashioned  by  man."32  Later  he  sayst 
"Philosophy  can  now  be  regarded  as  the  effort  of  a 
culture  to  become  conscious  and  articulate  to  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  education  is  the  effort  of  a culture 
to  reinforce  and  carry  out  the  beliefs  expressed 
through  its  philosophy."33  (Italics  Inserted.)  It 
seems  doubtful  that  in  these  sentences  the  word  "culture" 
is  interchangeable  with  "total  environment  fashioned  by 
man, " unless,  of  course,  the  author  of  these  words  is  an 
idealist  who  believes  the  total  man-made  environment  may 

32Brameld,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

33Ibid. 
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have  consciousness  and  be  articulate.  The  reader, 
of  course,  can  "read  between  the  lines"  to  some  extent 
and  guess  at  what  "culture"  signifies,  but  he  cannot 
be  certain  his  interpretation  of  the  term  is  consonant 
with  that  of  the  author.  Had  the  author  been  guided  by 
the  syntactical  ideal  of  substitution  of  terms,  perhaps 
he  would  have  used  some  term  other  than  "culture"  in 
his  sentences,  or  perhaps  he  would  have  defined  "culture" 
differently. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  syntactical 
definition  is  that  it  allows  the  introduction  of  an 
abbreviatory  notation  for  a linguistic  expression  of 
considerable  length.  The  one-word  definiendum  in  the 
following  definition,  for  example,  is  an  abbreviation 
which  may  regularly  be  substituted  for  the  considerably 
longer  definienst 

"Theory"  stands  for  "a  hypothesis  that  has  been 
verified  by  observation  or  a logically  inter- 
connected set  of  such  confirmed  hypotheses. "^4 


34Thj.s  definition  is  a slightly  modified  form  of 
a definition  given  by  D.  J.  O'Connor  in  his  book  An 
Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education  (New  York* 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1957),  p.  76. 
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An  equally  clear  example  of  the  abbreviatory  character 
of  syntactical  definition  is  found  in  the  following 
formula  or  symbolic  logic t 

p = p v q.  pvq 

In  all  places  where  "p  v q.  p v q"  is  used,  "p"  may  be 
used  equally  well.  Syntactical  definitions  thus  help 
eliminate  the  time-consuming  and  (in  written  work)  space- 
consuming task  of  reiterating  lengthy  expressions,  but, 
happily,  such  definitions  do  not  sacrifice  the  exactitude 
which  reiteration  is  often  designed  to  preserve.  More- 
over, from  a rhetorical  point  of  view  syntactical  defini- 
tions facilitate  an  unrepetitious,  precise  style  which 
for  scientific  purposes  seems  most  appropriate.  Turgid 
prose  gives  way  to  elegant  prose  where  syntactical  defi- 
nitions sure  regularly  employed. 

The  perennial  criticism  leveled  against  syn- 
tactical definition  is  that  it  allows  untrammeled, 
arbitrary  substitution  of  one  expression  for  another — 
that  such  definition  becomes  a matter  of  juggling  one 
linguistic  expression  for  another  without  any  regard  for 
extralinguistic  experience.  This  objection,  however. 
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in  view  of  the  close  relationship  between  word-thing 
and  syntactical  definition  previously  mentioned,35 
is  unwarranted.  The  same  limitations  which  the  service 
of  human  purposes  imposes  upon  word-thing  definitions 
are  limitations  upon  the  syntactical  analogues  of  such 
definitions.  A syntactical  definition,  quite  as  much 
as  a definition  at  the  semantic  level,  seeks  to  intro- 
duce linguistic  expressions  which  are  fruitful  in  the 
description,  explanation,  and  prediction  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  experience.  In  the  domains  of  science 
and  mathematics  the  very  theoretical  contexts  into 
which  syntactical  definitions  are  introduced  "impose 
definite  limits  on  the  arbitrariness  of  definition."36 
A syntactical  definition,  for  example,  must  not  allow 
the  scientific  theory  into  which  it  is  introduced  to 
eventuate  in  contradictory  sentences.  If  such  a 

35see  pp.  99-100  of  this  chapter. 

36Carl  G.  Hempel,  Fundamentals  of  concept  Forma- 
tion in  Empirical  Science.  Vol.  II,  No.  7 of  the  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia  of  Unified  Science,  eds.  Otto 
Neurath,  Rudolf  Carnap  and  Charles  Morris  (Chicago*  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952),  p.  18. 
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definition  does  engender  contradictions,  it  must 
either  be  eliminated  or  the  theory  modified  so  that 
the  contradiction  disappears.37  Far  from  being 
arbitrary,  then,  syntactical  definitions— -at  least, 
as  they  function  in  scientific  theories — have 
definite  requirements  to  meet.  Those  who  charge 
otherwise  display  definitional  ignorance. 

Further  Tools  for  the  Analysis 
of  Definitions 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  has  treated 
tools  principally  for  the  Identification  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  major  kinds  of  definitional  sentences 
which  appear  in  the  discourse  of  education.  The  present 
section,  assuming  the  distinctions  made  in  Section  One, 
supplies  additional  tools  for  the  analysis  of  defini- 
tions. Because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  regard- 
ing definitions  as  "reflecting  the  structures  of 
reality"38  and  because  most  real  definitions  can  be 

37For  a technical  discussion  of  restrictions  upon 
the  arbitrariness  of  syntactical  definition,  see  Funda- 
mentals of  Concept  Formation  in  Empirical  Science  (ibid. . 
pp.  17-20) . 

38see  pp.  87-96  of  this  chapter. 
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translated  Into  corresponding  word-thing  or  syntactical 
analogues,  the  present  section  discusses  only  word-thing 
and  syntactical  definitions.  Where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  these  two  kinds  of  defini- 
tion, the  section  employs  the  single  term  "definition" 
or,  occasionally,  the  expression  "nominal  definition"  to 
signify  either  kind.  The  illustrations  in  the  section 
are  mainly  of  the  word-thing  variety. 

Reportive  and  stipulatlve  definitions . — One 
exceedingly  useful  tool  for  the  further  analysis  of 
definitions  is  the  distinction  analytic  philosophers 
make  between  reportive  and  stipulatlve  definition.  A 
failure  to  make  this  distinction  is  responsible  for  many 
misleading  linguistic  confusions. 

Analytic  philosophers  use  the  expression 
"reportive  definition"  to  signify  a definition  which 
reports  on  the  way  certain  persons  use  a given  term  at 
a particular  time.  More  specifically,  "reportive 
definition"  signifies  a definition  which  formulates  the 
signification  of  a term  as  employed  by  a certain  group 
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of  people.39  Oftentimes  when  one  in  an  unqualified 
manner  asks  for  the  definition  of  a certain  term,  a 
reportive  definition  is  what  he  is  seeking.  He  wants 
to  know  the  signification  of  the  term  which  is  commonly 
accepted  by  a certain  group  (frequently,  by  the  general 
public).  Suppose,  for  example,  one  queries,  "What  is 
the  definition  of  'googol'?"  (or,  as  he  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  put  it,  "What  does  'googol*  mean?")  He  is 
doubtless  asking  for  a description  of  the  usage  of  the 
term,  for  a report  on  the  signification  of  "googol"  as 
it  is  employed  by  certain  persons — in  this  case, 
probably,  by  mathematicians. 

Dictionaries  or  lexicons  generally  purport  to 
give  reportive  (rather  than  stipulative)  definitions? 
hence  some  analytic  philosophers  use  the  expression 
"lexical  definition"  to  have  virtually  the  same 

39The  definition  of  "reportive  definition"  given 
here  is  itself  a reportive  definition  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  the  signification  of  "reportive  definition"  which 
many  analytic  philosophers  currently  employ. 
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signification  of  this  chapter's  "reportive  defini- 
tion."40 Richard  Robinson,  who  thus  employs  "lexical 
definition"  points  out  that  "there  are  altogether 
three  persons  involved  in  lexical  definition,  first 
the  definer  who  is  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
second  the  hearer  to  whom  the  meaning  is  being  explained, 
and  third  the  people  whose  usage  of  the  word  gave  it 
whatever  meaning  it  has."4-*-  Lexicographers,  unhappily, 
do  not  always  specify  with  great  care  the  third  group 
whose  usage  they  cite.  To  be  sure,  they  frequently 
follow  the  historical  order  in  which  various  usages 
have  occurred,  and  they  also  specify  technical  usages 
that  are  characteristic  of  a given  discipline  (for 
example,  of  botany,  history,  chemistry,  or  the  like) ; 
but  beyond  these  general  hints  regarding  the  persons 

40Reportive  or  lexical  definitions,  it  must  be 
noted,  are  not  usually  restricted  by  analytic  philosophers 
to  dictionary  definitions.  Anytime  a definer — whether  he 
is  a lexicographer  or  not — indicates  the  signification  a 
term  has  for  certain  persons,  he  is  giving  a reportive  or 
lexical  definition. 

41Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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whose  usage  is  being  reported,  the  makers  of  diction- 
aries often  maintain  silence.42  Such  silence  may  well 
be  detrimental  to  the  very  purpose  that  a reportive 
definition  qua  reportive  definition  serves.  Robinson 
in  making  this  point  sayst 

The  less  clear  the  definer  makes  it  who  pre- 
cisely is  the  third  person  he  is  talking 
about,  the  less  useful  his  definition.  We 
want  to  know  whether  this  is  what  the  word 
meant  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  or  only 
to  a few,  and  whether  in  other  centuries 
also  or  only  in  this  one,  and  so  on.43 

Because  lexicons  are  often  tacit  about  the  "third 

person, " those  who  consult  lexicons— if  they  are  aware 

that  lexical  definitions  are  reports— are  sometimes 

required  to  speculate  about  the  persons  whose  usage  of 

a certain  term  is  presented.  Their  interpretation  of 

the  term  within  the  context  of  a piece  of  writing  is 

correspondingly  speculative  and  inexact. 


42Doubtless  practical  considerations  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  dictionaries  designed  for  general 
use  to  specify  in  detail  the  persons  whose  usage  they 
give.  Those  who  consult  such  dictionaries,  accordingly, 
should  be  cautious  in  unqualifiedly  ascribing  the  defini- 
tions they  find  to  a particular  group.  Technical  dic- 
tionaries, of  course,  can  be— should  be— considerably 
more  specific  on  whose  usages  they  are  reporting. 

43Robinson,  0£.  cit. , p.  36. 
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Many  persons  who  consult  dictionaries  do 
not  clearly  recognize  the  reportive  character  of  the 
definitions  supplied  there  but  rather  regard  them  as 
somehow  ex  cathedra  pronouncements  on  what  words  must 
signify.  Such  thinkers  often  feel  that  those  who 
depart  radically  from  lexical  definitions  are  "improper, 
or  vulgar,  or  uneducated,  or  in  some  other  way  liable 
to  contempt."44  Undoubtedly  this  attitude  of  those 
who  sanctify  lexical  definitions  is  a consequence  of 
basic  confusions  about  definitions — particularly  about 
real  definitions.  As  this  chapter  has  earlier  suggested, 
many  thinkers  in  an  uncritical  manner  believe  a defini- 
tion states  what  a thing  is.  Dictionary  definitions, 
accordingly,  are  interpreted  by  some  of  these  thinkers 
as  "reflecting  the  structure  of  reality."  For  such 
thinkers,  if  the  dictionary  defines  "teaching"  as  "the 
impartation  of  knowledge  to  the  young, " one  who  defines 
"teaching"  otherwise  (as,  for  example,  B.  0.  Smith  does) 
is  adjudged  guilty  not  only  of  misusing  a word  but  also 
of  ontological  error.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 

44 Ibid. 
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dictionaries  do  not  ordinarily  claim  "to  reflect  the 
structures  of  reality"  but  rather  to  indicate  ways  in 
which  people  employ  words.  To  interpret  dictionary 
definitions  ontologically,  therefore,  is  to  ignore  the 
purpose  that  such  definitions  serve. 

The  expression  "stipulative  definition,"  which 
stands  in  contrast  to  "reportive  definition,"  is  often 
employed  by  analytic  philosophers  to  signify  a definition 
in  which  the  definer  specifies  the  signification  of  a 
term  which  he  himself  intends.  A stipulative  definition 
is  thus  not  a report  on  the  way  a certain  group  of  people 
employ  a term  but  instead  an  announcement  on  the  part  of 
the  definer  of  his  own  usage.  Such  a definition  often 
takes  the  form  of  a proposal  (as  in  the  sentence  "I 
propose  to  use  'x*  to  signify  such  and  such")  or  of  a 
resolution  (as  in  the  sentence  "Let  us  understand  *x*  to 
signify  such  and  such" ) . 

Although  a stipulative  definition  is  not  a 
report  on  the  usage  of  a certain  group,  it  sometimes 
happens,  of  course,  that  one  who  is  defining  stipulatively 
specifies  a signification  which  other  persons  do 
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regularly  employ.  For  example,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
misunderstood  a writer  often  stipulates  which  one  of 
the  significations  of  an  ambiguous  term  he  wishes  his 
readers  to  under stand  by  his  use  of  the  term.  In  such 
instances  the  writer  is  basically  stipulating — or 
"legislating,"  as  some  analytic  philosophers  put  it — 
his  own  usage,  but  this  usage  is  of  course  that  of 
certain  other  persons  as  well. 

On  other  occasions  one  who  defines  stipulatively 
may  be  departing  considerably  from  the  ways  in  which 
other  persons  employ  certain  terms.  In  what  Robinson 
calls  "the  improvement  of  new  concepts, "45  one  is  often 
required  to  formulate  significations  of  terms  which 
constitute  a striking  departure  from  ordinary  usage. 46 
Smith's  definition  of  "teaching,”  already  alluded  to, 

45 ibid.,  p.  68. 

46carnap  uses  the  term  "explication"  to  signify 
the  process  "of  making  more  exact  a vague  or  not  quite 
exact  concept  used  in  everyday  life  or  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  scientific  or  logical  development,  or  rather  of 
replacing  it  by  a newly  constructed,  more  exact  concept" 
(Rudolf  Carnap,  Meaning  and  Necessity  /Chicago*  'The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  19567,  pp.  7-8) . Stipu- 
lative  definitions  which  "improve  concepts"  are  thus 
instances  of  explication. 
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is  such  a departure  in  the  interest  of  an  improved 
terminology.  Smith's  hope,  as  this  chapter  has 
already  shown,  is  that  "teaching"  is  more  precise 
and  more  useful  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in 
signification  he  proposes. 

Those  who  do  depart  from  ordinary  usage  in 
their  employment  of  terms  are  under  obligation — if 
they  wish  their  discourse  to  be  interpreted  aright — 
to  make  their  stipulative  definitions  clear  and 
explicit.  By  tacitly  employing  a word  in  a specialized, 
stipulative  sense,  a writer  obviously  cam  mislead  or 
confuse  a reader  who  lexically  interprets  the  word. 

The  writings  of  John  Dewey  abound  with  many 
commonplace  terms  (like,  for  example,  "growth," 

"subject  matter,"  amd  "aim")  which  Dewey  uses  in 
specialized,  stipulative  senses.  Unfortunately — at 
least,  for  some  of  his  readers — Dewey  does  not  always 
clarify  the  definitions  of  these  terms  in  such  a way 
that  they  are  readily  interpreted  as  stipulative 
rather  than  reportive.  The  following  passage  in  which 
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George  Buttrick  is  critical  of  Dewey's  doctrine  of 
growth  exemplifies  a reportive  interpretation  of 
"growth" : 

We  are  told  that  the  "general  aim"  of  educa- 
tion "is  only  that  of  pupil  growth."  But 
what  kind  of  "growth"?  A cancer  grows I 47 

Buttrick  apparently  interprets  the  word  "growth"  to 

have  the  loose  lexical  signification  of  increase  in 

size  or  intensity.  Dewey,  however — at  least,  according 

to  considerable  textual  evidence  in  his  educational 

writings48 — does  not  use  the  term  "growth"  in  any 

simple  lexical  sense.  Indeed,  one  may  question  whether 

on  Dewey's  usage  the  term  could  even  apply  to  a cancer.49 

Perhaps  Buttrick  could  have  more  properly  criticized 

Dewey  for  not  making  his  stipulative  definition  more 

47George  A.  Buttrick,  Faith  and  Education  (New 
York*  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1952),  p.  14. 

48Dewey,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  IV,  passim. 

49A  full  analysis  of  Dewey's  definition  and  use 
of  the  term  "growth"  is  a work  in  itself.  In  a minimal 
Deweyan  sense  the  term  doubtless  signifies  the  process 
by  which  a human  being  interacts  with  his  environment, 
natural  and  social,  in  such  a way  that  he  achieves  ever 
increasing  powers  of  control  over  the  environment. 
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explicit,  or  perhaps  he  could  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate that  Dewey’s  treatment  of  "growth"  is  not 
really  very  helpful  in  educational  theory.  His  line 
of  criticism,  however,  is  directed  toward  a reportive 
definition  of  "growth"  which  Dewey  did  not  employ. 

In  consequence,  his  argument  is  utterly  irrelevant  to 
Dewey's  formulations. 

The  truth  value  of  definitions. — The  distinction 
between  reportive  and  stipulative  definition  facilitates 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  truth  value  of  defini- 
tions. Stipulative  definitions  are  proposals  or  reso- 
lutions and  hence  do  not  admit  of  truth  or  falsity. 

The  sentence  "Let  us  use  'x'  to  signify  such  and  such" 
clearly  does  not  make  an  assertion  about  anything  but 
rather  proposes  that  the  term  "x"  be  understood  to  have 
a certain  signification.  The  predicates  "truth"  and 
"falsity"  no  more  apply  to  such  a definition  than  they 
do  to  a proposal  like  "Let's  go  to  the  theater." 
Assuredly  a stipulative  definition — as  a proposal— may 
be  adjudged  desirable  or  undesirable  on  certain  bases, 
but  hardly  true  or  false. 
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A reportive  definition,  in  contrast,  is  not 
at  all  a proposal  or  resolution  but  rather  a statement 
about  the  way  a certain  person  (or  group)  employs  a 
term.  As  such,  it  is  indeed  true  or  false,  depending 
of  course,  on  whether  its  report  is  accurate  or  in- 
accurate. Thus  the  reportive  definition  "'Pub'  (in 
England)  signifies  a bar"  is  true  if  and  only  if  "pub" 
(in  England)  signifies  a bar.50  As  this  chapter  has 
already  emphasized,  the  contexts  in  which  many  defini- 
tions appear  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  reportive  or  stipulative.  The  appro- 
priateness of  asking  whether  such  definitions  are  true 
or  false  is  correspondingly  dubious. 


50The  doctrine  of  truth  assumed  in  this  discussion 
is  that  propounded  by  Alfred  Tarski  in  his  famed  essay 
"The  Semantic  Conception  of  Truth"  (Readings  in  Philo- 
sophical Analysis,  eds.  Herbert  Feigl  and  Wilfred  Sellars 
/i&ew  York*  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1949 7*  pp.  52- 
84).  Tarski’s  semantic  conception  of  truth  makes  the 
term  "truth"  applicable  only  to  statements.  It  is  a 
particularly  useful  view  inasmuch  as  "we  may  accept  the 
semantic  conception  of  truth  without  giving  up  any 
epistemological  attitude  we  may  have  had;  we  may  remain 
naive  realists,  critical  realists  or  idealists,  empiri- 
cists or  metaphysicians — whatever  we  were  before.  The 
semantic  conception  is  completely  neutral  toward  all 
these  issues"  (p.  71) . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYTIC  TOOLS  APPLIED  TO  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  TREATISE 

Chapters  II  and  III  of  this  dissertation  have 
treated  tools  for  detecting  and  dealing  with  ambiguous 
and  vague  terms  and  tools  for  the  formulation  and  criti- 
cism of  definitions.  Within  these  chapters  various 
illustrations  have  been  provided  to  demonstrate  the 
applicability  of  the  tools  to  educational  discourse. 

The  present  chapter  further  illustrates  the  tools, 
showing  their  application  to  terms  and  sentences  which 
appear  within  and  play  a crucial  role  in  a lengthy 
complex  of  sentences.  The  complex  of  sentences  chosen 
for  this  purpose  is  the  report  of  the  Harvard  committee 
on  General  Education  in  a Free  Society.  This  treatise 
has  been  selected  as  particularly  apt  material  for 
illustrating  and  promoting  am  understanding  of  the 
tools  because  it  is  a work  which  the  reader  can  probably 
consider  somewhat  more  dispassionately  than  he  can  a 
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document  nearer  to  the  center  of  recent  educational 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  hopefully,  the 
matters  which  the  Harvard  report  treats  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  present  educational  concerns  as  to 
make  this  chapter's  work  a mere  academic  exercise 
about  issues  of  no  genuine  consequence.  Assuredly 
the  Harvard  report  continues  to  be  a widely  read  and 
influential  document,  treating  a subject  of  considerable 
current  interest  and  moment  in  American  education.1 

The  present  chapter  does  not  provide  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  Harvard  report  or,  save 
incidentally  and  only  indirectly,  propose  alternative 
views  on  the  subject  which  the  report  treats.  Rather 
this  chapter  provides  an  illustration  of  the  funda- 
mental applicability  of  analytic  tools  to  expressions 
which  appear  within  and  are  vital  to  a lengthy  educa- 
tional rationale.  If  beyond  such  illustration  the 

lln  an  issue  of  the  Review  of  Educational 
Research  which  summarizes  the  key  educational  research 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  Harvard  report  is 
listed  and  discussed  as  a crucial  document.  See  w.  o. 
Stanley  and  B.  O.  Smith,  "The  Historical,  Philosophical, 
and  Social  Framework  of  Education"  (Review  of  Educational 
Research,  XXVI  /June,  19567,  313-314.) 
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chapter  suggests  useful  modifications  of  or  additions 
to  the  Harvard  report*  its  mission  is  more  than 


accomplished . 

At  the  outset  of  Chapter  III  of  the  Harvard 

report  the  following  summary  of  the  rationale  of  the 

report — the  rationale  up  to  that  point — appears: 

The  line  of  reasoning  in  this  report  so  far 
has  been  briefly  this.  First*  our  national 
life  and*  more  broadly*  our  culture  do  in 
fact  predicate  certain  traits  of  mind  and 
ways  of  looking  at  man  and  the  world.  Second* 
these  traits  and  outlooks  embrace  both  heritage 
and  change*  which  in  turn  correspond*  though 
not  exactly  and  certainly  in  no  wooden,  per- 
functory way,  to  general  and  special  education* 
the  one  concerned  with  the  more  slowly  changing 
relationships  within  knowledge  as  a whole*  the 
other  with  its  more  quickly  changing  parts. 
Third*  a successful  democracy  (successful*  that 
is,  not  merely  as  a system  of  government  but, 
as  democracy  must  be*  in  part  as  a spiritual 
ideal)  demands  that  these  traits  and  outlooks 
be  shared  so  far  as  possible  among  all  the 
people*  not  merely  among  a privileged  few.  But, 
fourth*  there  exist  in  fact  great  differences 
among  people*  not  only  of  opportunity*  which 
have  been  and  can  be  improved*  but  of  gifts  and 
interests*  which  either  cannot  be  improved  so 
quickly  or*  in  the  case  of  interests*  are  and 
should  ideally  be  varied.2  (Italics  inserted.) 


^General  Education  in  a Free  Society  (Cambridge* 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press*  1945),  p.  93. 

Hereafter  in  the  body  of  this  chapter  this  reference  is 
labelled  "the  Harvard  report." 
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Again  in  Chapter  IV  the  report  mentions  its  chief 

emphases  in  a briefer  ways 

It  is  these  two  points  of  reference  that  we 
have  tried  to  establish  so  far.  The  first 
is  a view  of  society  as  depending  on  both 
heritage  and  change.  The  second  is  a view 
of  students  as  both  united  and  divided: 
united  as  heirs  of  a common  past  and  agents 
in  a joint  future;  divided,  as  varying  in 
gifts,  interests,  and  hopes.  Prom  these 
premises  comes  an  idea  of  education  as,  for 
all  and  at  all  stages  beyond  the  earliest, 
both  general  and  special. 3 

From  these  sentences  surely  it  is  apparent,  even  to  one 
not  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  report,  that  the 
term  "heritage"  plays  a crucial  role  in  the  report's 
rationale.  The  sentence 

Heritage  corresponds  to  general  education 
(abstracted  from  the  italicized  passage  above)  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  appearing  as  it  does  in  the 
report's  own  summary  of  its  "line  of  reasoning"  and  in 
some  manner  relating  the  main  subject  of  the  report, 
general  education,  to  heritage.  Presumably  if  prior 
to  this  sentence  the  report  is  adequate  in  specifying 
the  significations  of  its  crucial  terms,  the  sentence 


3 Ibid.,  p.  103 
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communicates  fairly  clearly  to  the  reader.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sentence  is  taken  completely  out  of 
context  and  interpreted  in  isolation  from  the  report, 
it  is  open  to  a variety  of  questions — questions  which 
to  one  knowledgeable  in  the  tools  of  this  dissertation 
suggest  ambiguity  and  vagueness  and  the  necessity  for 
definitional  clarification.  For  example,  one  may  query: 
In  what  sense  of  "correspond"  does  heritage  correspond 
to  general  education?  Does  heritage  in  some  senses 
resemble  general  education?  How?  Does  heritage  sanction 
general  education?  In  what  way?  Does  it  correspond  to 
general  education  negatively  in  the  sense  that  plus 
corresponds  to  minus?  What  does  the  term  "heritage" 
signify?  Biologically  transmitted  characteristics? 
Culturally  transmitted  characteristics?  Both?  Does 
"heritage"  apply  to  any  learning  communicated  from 
one  generation  to  another  or,  perhaps,  only  to  certain 
kinds  of  learnings?  What  is  the  definition  of  "general 
education"?  Is  vocational  education  a part  of  general 
education?  Assuredly  the  interpreter  of  the  sentence 


in  isolation  from  the  report  cannot  respond  to  these 
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questions  (or  to  a host  of  others  of  a more  subtle 
character)  with  any  assurance  that  his  answers  cure 
tantamount  to  those  of  the  report.  Accordingly,  one 
may  justifiably  expect  the  report  prior  to  such  a 
sentence  to  provide  a context  which  makes  these  queries 
unnecessary  or,  at  least,  readily  answerable.  Stated 
differently,  one  may  expect  the  Harvard  report  in  some 
manner  to  specify  the  significations  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  one  of  its  most  crucial  summary  claims. 

This  chapter,  using  the  linguistic  tools  provided  in 
earlier  chapters,  will  analyze  the  report  (focusing 
particularly  upon  the  term  "heritage")  to  see  whether 
such  an  expectation  is  fulfilled. 

The  authors  of  the  Harvard  report  are,  of 
course,  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  scholars,  and 
it  would  be  an  egregious  error  to  suggest  that  they 
utterly  fail  to  clarify  the  terms  which  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  their  discourse.  Their  attempts 
at  clarification,  however,  seem  (at  least,  to  the 
present  writer)  to  be  hampered  sometimes  by  a concern 
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for  rhetoric  and  for  aesthetic  effect.4  If  the  report 
were  principally  a literary  work,  then,  of  course,  this 
concern  would  be  thoroughly  justified.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  report,  however,  is  presumably  not  to 
effect  an  aesthetic  experience  but  rather  to  communicate 
to  Americans  concerned  with  education  a clear  "concept 
of  general  education  that  would  have  validity  for  the 
free  society  we  cherish."5  Whether  such  a purpose  is 


4Consider,  for  example,  the  florid,  figurative 
style  of  the  following  quotations t 

We  assert  that  the  best  way  to  infect  the  student 
with  the  zest  for  intellectual  integrity  is  to  put 
him  near  a teacher  who  is  himself  selflessly  devoted 
to  the  truth;  so  that  a spark  from  the  teacher  will, 
so  to  speak,  leap  across  the  desk  into  the  class- 
room, kindling  within  the  student  the  flame  of 
intellectual  integrity,  which  will  thereafter  sustain 
itself  (p.  72). 

Communication  is  that  unrestricted  exchange  of  ideas 
within  the  body  politic  by  which  a prosperous  intel- 
lectual economy  is  secured  (p.  68) . 

Logical  thinking  is  straight,  as  opposed  to  crooked, 
thinking;  and  that  of  the  poet  may  be  described  as 
curved  thinking  (p.  67) . 

Intelligence  is  that  leaven  of  awareness  and  reflec- 
tion which,  operating  upon  the  native  powers  of  men, 
raises  them  from  the  animal  level  and  makes  them 
truly  human  (p.  75). 

5 General  Education  ...»  0£.  cit. , p.  xiii. 
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most  adequately  served  by  the  style  of  the  Harvard 
report  is,  at  least,  open  to  question. 

Certainly  the  sentences  in  the  report  which 
perform  the  task  of  what  this  dissertation  calls 
"specifying  or  formulating  significations"  can  hardly 
be  said  to  display  any  consistent,  systematic  effort 
at  the  elimination  of  ambiguous  and  vague  terms.  To 
the  contrary,  the  sentences  are  scattered  in  dis- 
connected fashion  throughout  the  report;  they  often 
employ  terms  equally  as  ambiguous  or  vague  as  those 
they  seek  to  clarify;  they  patently  overlook  the  ideal 
of  substitution  of  terms;  and  they  seldom  stipulate 
whether  they  are  giving  defining  or  accompanying 
characteristics,  in  consequence,  although  the  Harvard 
report  no  doubt  achieves  a measure  of  clarity,  one  may 
indeed  question  whether  the  degree  of  such  clarity  is 
adequate — adequate,  that  is,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  report. 

The  Signification  of  "Heritage" 

Specifically,  one  may  now  ask,  what  charac- 
teristics signified  by  "heritage"  does  the  Harvard 
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report  suggest  or  assume  prior  to  its  important  summary 
claim  that  heritage  corresponds  to  general  education? 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
systematic  attempt  in  the  Harvard  report  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these  characteristics,  an  effort  to  answer 
this  question  is  somewhat  artificial  (and  speculative 
insofar  as  the  report  is  not  explicit  on  what  it 
intends) . Nonetheless  the  report  does  use  "heritage” 
with  certain  discernible  emphases,  and  it  is  on  these 
that  this  analysis  now  focuses. 

Characteristic  one. — In  the  first  place,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  report  wishes  the  term  to 
have  the  signification  of  traits  of  culture  that  are 
transmitted  educationally  rather  than  genetically  from 
one  generation  to  another;  that  is  to  say,  "heritage” 
signifies  something  which  the  young  acquire  in  the 
process  of  learning  rather  than  via  the  germ  plasm. 
Nowhere  in  the  report  is  this  distinction  specifically 
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made,6  but  the  sheer  volume  of  sentences  treating 

"heritage"  (or  terms  of  similar  signification  like 

"tradition")  as  learned  culture  and  the  complete 

absence  of  sentences  to  the  contrary  hardly  makes 

such  a distinction  a matter  of  great  speculation. 

The  following  sentence  is  typical  of  those  which  are 

suggestive  of  the  view  that  heritage  (an  inherited 

view)  is  communicated  by  education: 

In  so  far  as  our  culture  is  adequately  re- 
flected in  current  ideas  on  education,  one 
point  about  it  is  clear;  it  depends  in  part 
on  an  inherited  view  of  man  and  society 
which  it  is  the  function,  though  not  the 
only  function,  of  education  to  pass  on.^ 

(Italics  inserted.) 

Similarly,  after  a discussion  of  the  "Western  tradition," 
"religious  education,"  and  "education  in  the  great 
books,"  the  report  concludes: 


^Perhaps  to  some  it  may  seem  trivial  to  cite 
such  a characteristic,  but  the  trivial,  like  the  obvious, 
is  relative  to  the  person.  Sometimes,  moreover,  that 
which  appears  to  be  trivial  at  first  glance  becomes 
exceedingly  important  upon  analysis. 

7 General  Education  . . . , op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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It  Is  certain  that,  like  religious  education, 
education  in  the  great  books  is  essentially  an 
introduction  of  students  to  their  heritage.8 

The  passage  suggests,  then,  that  “heritage"  signifies 
something  communicated  by  education — in  this  case, 
although  perhaps  not  exclusively,  by  religious  educa- 
tion and  education  in  the  great  books. 

Characteristic  two. — A second  observation 
about  "heritage"  in  the  Harvard  report,  and  one  some- 
what related  to  the  first,  is  that  the  term  is  generally 
employed  to  signify  only  those  learned  traits  of 
American  culture  which  have  a history  in  the  broader 
western  culture  of  which  American  culture  is  a part.9 
This  observation,  differently  put,  is  simply  that  the 
term  "heritage"  is  often  used  elliptically  for 


8 Ibid. . p.  44. 

9In  discussing  our  "inherited  view"  the  report 
declares!  "We  are  part  of  an  organic  process,  which  is 
the  American  and,  more  broadly,  the  western  evolution. 

Our  standards  of  Judgment,  ways  of  life,  and  form  of 
government  all  bear  the  marks  of  this  evolution,  which 
accordingly  would  influence  us,  though  confusedly,  even 
if  it  were  not  understood"  (p.  45) . Again,  emphasizing 
the  historical  dimension,  the  report  says:  "Our  culture 

...  rests  on  a view  of  the  world  and  of  man  slowly 
built  up,  though  never  completed,  over  centuries"  (p.  94). 
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"American-Western  heritage, " that  where  "heritage" 
appears,  usually  what  is  intended  is  "American-Western 
heritage."  To  make  this  claim,  o£  course,  is  in  no 
way  to  maintain  that  the  Harvard  report  denies  that 
general  education  in  nonwestern  societies  "corresponds" 
to  learnings  having  a history  in  their  respective 
cultures.  Indeed,  there  is  sane  evidence  that  this  is 
exactly  the  report's  position.  Rather,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "heritage"  usually  signifies  the 
American-Western  tradition  is  to  point  out  that  the 
primary  focus  of  the  Harvard  report  is  upon  general 
education  in  American  society  which,  as  a part  of 
western  society,  "bears  the  mark"  of  western  culture. 
Certainly  this  is  the  intended  emphasis  in  the  claim 
that  heritage  corresponds  to  general  education. 

Characteristic  three. — A third  consideration 
appropriate  at  this  point  is  that  the  "heritage"  which 
is  used  as  a briefer  term  for  "American-Western  heritage" 
is  not  always  employed  in  the  report  to  signify  each  and 
every  American-Western  trait  that  is  transmitted  by 
education  to  American  citizens.  Rather  the  term — 
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especially  in  its  relation  to  "general  education" — is 
often  limited  to  certain  learned  axiological  criteria, 
in  particular  to  standards  for  what  the  report  calls 
"the  good  mam"  and  "the  good  society."10  The  term 
"heritage, " then,  is  susceptible  of  that  sometimes 
exceedingly  misleading  kind  of  ambiguity  in  which  a 
term  has  two  significations  that  are  alike  except  that 
one  is  broader  than  the  other,  having  additional  de- 
fining characteristics.  On  the  one  hand  “heritage" 
may  signify  any  trait  of  American-Western  culture  which 
an  American  has  learned — say,  from  a knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  Europe  to  an  aversion  to  eating  dog  meat. 
This  broad  signification  is  perhaps  the  one  assumed  in 
the  following  sentences  "Education  in  the  great  books 
is  essentially  an  introduction  of  students  to  their 
heritage. 1,11  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  may  signify 
only  those  American-Western  cultural  traits  which  an 
American  acquires  via  education  and  which  constitute 

lOGeneral  Education  . . . , op.  cit.,  passim. 

lllbid.,  p.  44. 
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standards  of  the  good  man  and  the  good  society.  On 
this  latter  signification  the  denotation  of  "heritage, " 
the  class  of  things  to  which  the  term  applies,  is 
obviously  decreased  considerably  in  virtue  of  the 
increased  specificity  of  the  formulated  signification. 

The  more  specific  signification — learned  ideals 
of  the  good  man  and  the  good  society12 — appears  to  be 
the  one  assumed  in  the  Harvard  report  for  the  "heritage" 
which  "corresponds  to  general  education."  At  one  point 
the  report  says  that  general  education  consists  in  the 
implementation  of  "an  ideal  of  man  and  society  distilled 
from  the  past  but  at  the  same  time  transcending  the  past 


12 Several  terms  in  the  Harvard  report  and  in  this 
analysis  are  employed  as  synonyms  for  "teach"  and  "learn" 
— for  example,  "transmit,"  "communicate,"  "pass  on," 
"acquire, * and  "receive."  All  of  these  terms  are  ambigu- 
ous, particularly  when  used  with  the  expression  "cultural 
ideal."  "To  transmit  an  ideal"  may  signify  (1)  causing 
one  to  become  aware  of  an  ideal  or  (2)  causing  an  ideal 
to  become  one's  effectual  standard  for  the  regulation  of 
his  behavior.  Similarly,  "to  learn  or  acquire  an  ideal" 
may  signify  (1)  coming  to  know  about  an  ideal  or  (2) 
"internalizing"  an  ideal  into  one's  pattern  of  values. 
"Heritage"  in  the  Harvard  report  appears  to  signify 
ideals  of  the  good  man  and  the  good  society  which 
Americans  not  only  know  about  but  also  have  "internalized" 
as  value  standards. 
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as  a standard  of  judgment  valid  in  itself."13 
(Italics  inserted.)  In  another  passage  the  report 
suggests  that  general  education  is  the  educational 
response  to  the  "impulse  to  mold  students  to  a pattern 
sanctioned  by  the  past."14  (Italics  inserted.)  By 
definition  in  the  report — at  least*  by  one  of  several 
definitions — general  education  is  "that  part  of  a 
student's  whole  education  which  looks  first  of  all  to 
his  life  as  a responsible  human  being  and  citizen."15 
Without  a "received  idea  of  the  good* "16  in  the  view 
of  the  report,  the  educator  could  not  even  know  what 
constitutes  a responsible  person  and  citizen.  Heritage 
provides  such  am  ideal — indeed,  according  to  the  report* 
is  the  only  possible  source  of  such  a standard.  Thus 
the  report  sayst  "The  tradition  which  has  come  down  to 
us  must  inevitably  provide  our  standard  of  good. "17 

13General  Education  ...  * og.  clt . * p.  55. 

14Ibid. . p.  44. 

15 Ibid.*  p.  51. 

15 Ibid.*  p.  46. 

17 


Ibid. * p.  51 
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In  virtue  of  such  a standard — an  ideal  end  to  be 
achieved — the  educator  cam  plam  amd  evaluate  his  work. 
Heritage  provides  him  with  a "sense  of  pattern  and 
direction. " 18 

Characteristic  four. — A fourth  characteristic 
signified  by  "heritage"  and  noteworthy  at  this  point 
is  the  characteristic  of  being  commonly  shared — of  being 
commonly  espoused — by  virtually  all  adult  Americam 
citizens.  If  the  formulated  signification  of  "heritage" 
— its  definition — were  limited  to  the  first  three 
characteristics  mentioned,  it  would  allow  as  denotata 
of  the  term  things  which  the  authors  of  the  Harvard 
report  reject  as  "corresponding"  to  general  education. 
For  example,  if  "heritage"  signifies  anything  which 
meets  the  conditions  (1)  of  being  learned,  (2)  of  being 
am  ideal  of  the  good  man  or  the  good  society,  and  (3) 
of  having  a history  in  Americam-western  culture,  then 
those  few  (presumably  there  are  only  a few)  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  advocate  the  kind  of  society  and 
man  described  by  Machiavelli  are  exemplars  of  heritage. 

18ibid.,  p.  50. 
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But  the  authors  of  the  Harvard  report  emphatically 
reject  such  views  as  a basis  for  general  education, 
having  in  mind  rather  beliefs  that  are  widely  shared 
and  which,  accordingly,  promote  social  unity.  Indeed, 
general  education  is  predominantly  concerned  with 
those  common  standards  in  virtue  of  which  members  of 
a society  live  cooperatively.19  "It  is  impossible," 
the  report  says,  "to  escape  the  realization  that  our 
society,  like  any  society,  rests  on  common  beliefs  and 
that  a major  task  of  education  is  to  perpetuate  them.  "2° 
In  earlier  periods  of  American  history,  suggests  the 
report,  the  transmission  of  these  common  unifying 
beliefs  from  one  generation  to  another  was  fairly  well 
accomplished  by  the  various  educative  agencies  of 
society.21  In  recent  years,  however,  as  a consequence 
of  certain  striking  social  changes,22  such  transmission 

^General  Education  . . . , o£.  cit.,  p.  97. 

20ibld..  p.  46. 


2 1 Ibid. , Chapter  I,  passim 
22Ibid. 
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has  been  curtailed  somewhat  and,  among  thoughtful 
American  observers,  has  given  rise  to  serious  concern. 
Commenting  on  this  concern,  the  report  sayst 

Why  has  this  concern  become  so  strong  in 
late  years?  Among  many  reasons  three  stand 
out i the  staggering  expansion  of  knowledge 
produced  largely  by  specialism  and  certainly 
conducing  to  it;  the  concurrent  and  hardly 
less  staggering  growth  of  our  educational 
system  with  its  maze  of  stages,  functions, 
and  kinds  of  institutions;  and  not  least,  the 
ever-growing  complexity  of  society  itself. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  effect  of  these 
changes  has  been  chiefly  to  estrange  future 
citizens  from  one  another  because  of  the  very 
different  backgrounds  and  forms  of  training 
from  which  they  take  up  their  different  parts 
in  life,  or,  because  such  masses  of  students 
have  been  involved,  whether  it  has  not  been 
rather  toward  a stiff  uniformity  cramping  the 
individual's  best  development.  Certainly  both 
forces  have  been  at  work.  The  question  has 
therefore  became  more  and  more  insistent*  what 
then  is  the  right  relationship  between  special- 
istic  training  on  the  one  hand,  aiming  at  any 
one  of  a thousand  different  destinies,  and 
education  in  a common  heritage  and  toward  a 
common  citizenship  on  the  other?  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  very  character  of  our 
society  will  be  affected  by  the  answer  to  that 
question. 23 

A deliberate  program  of  education  for  common  standards — 
that  is,  general  education — is  the  proposed  response  of 


23n>id..  p.  5 
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the  Harvard  report  to  the  conditions  which  characterize 
current  American  culture.  In  consequence  the  report 
finds  it  useful  (the  writers  of  the  report  would  perhaps 
not  like  this  phrasing)  to  let  "heritage"  signify  those 
commonly  shared  basic  ideals  which  serve  to  unify 
American  society  and  which  must  be  perpetuated  to  the  - 
young  if  American  society  is  to  endure. 

Characteristic  five. — A final  characteristic  of 

that  which  "heritage"  denotes— perhaps  not  a defining 

but  a universally  accompanying  characteristic — is  that 

of  being  subject  to  modification  as  a consequence  of 

human  experience.  The  following  passages  are  suggestive 

of  this  characteristic  in  the  report's  position: 

The  tradition  which  has  come  down  to  us  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  man  and  the  good  society  must 
inevitably  provide  our  standard  of  good.  Yet 
an  axiom  of  that  tradition  is  that  no  current 
form  of  the  received  ideal  is  final  but  that 
every  generation,  indeed,  every  individual  must 
discover  it  in  a fresh  form.24  (Italics  inserted.) 


24 


General  Education 


• • # 


op.  cit.,  p.  51 
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No  existent  expressions  of  this  Ideal  are  final 
but  . . .all  alike  call  for  perpetual  scrutiny 
and  change  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge.25 

Our  culture  is  not  wholly  dedicated  to  novelty 
. . . but  on  the  contrary  rests  on  a view  of 
the  world  and  of  man  slowly  built  up,  though 
never  completed,  over  centuries.26  (Italics 
inserted. ) 

The  commonly  shared  ideals  which  constitute  heritage, 
then,  are  not  irrecovably  fixed  (at  least,  not  for 
finite  man)  but  have  been  modified  in  the  past  and  are 
subject  to  some  change  in  the  future.  The  authors  of 
the  Harvard  report  would  apparently  hope  that  such 
changes  move  toward  a "more  complete  hold  on  truth."27 
In  any  case,  they  contend  that  we  "inherit,  adapt,  and 
pass  on"28  ideals  of  mem  and  society.  (Italics  inserted.) 


25 Ibid. , p.  55. 
26Ibid.,  p.  94. 
27 Ibid.,  p.  106. 


28lbid.. 


P 


46 
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The  Denotation  of  "Heritage” 

The  "heritage"  which  "corresponds  to  general 
education, " according  to  this  chapter's  analysis,  has 
four  defining  characteristics: 

1.  The  characteristic  of  being  a learned 
cultural  trait. 

2.  The  characteristic  of  having  a history 
in  American-western  culture. 

3.  The  characteristic  of  being  a criterion 
of  the  good  man  or  the  good  society. 

4.  The  characteristic  of  being  commonly 
shared  by  virtually  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  denotation  of  "heritage"  has  what 
is  probably  a universally  accompanying  characteristic 
— the  capacity  to  be  modified  as  a result  of  human 
experience.30  The  question  is  now  in  order:  What 


29it  might  be  possible  to  be  more  elegant — to  be 
more  succinct— in  summarizing  these  characteristics. 

For  example,  characteristic  two  with  some  effort  might 
be  subsumed  under  characteristic  four.  For  the  sake  of 
illustration  and  clarity,  however,  this  chapter  employs 
the  four  listed  above. 

300f  course,  the  Harvard  report  does  not  present 
these  characteristics  in  the  form  in  which  they  sure  here 
summarized.  To  the  contrary,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, they  are  unsystematically,  desultorily  scattered 
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things  fulfill  the  defining  characteristics  signified 
by  "heritage"?  Phrased  somewhat  differently.  What  is 
the  denotation  of  the  "heritage"  which  "corresponds 
to  general  education"?31  What  are  the  ideals  of  the 
good  man  and  the  good  society  which  are  sanctioned  by 
the  American  tradition  and  widely  shared  by  American 
citizens?  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  questions, 
based  as  they  are  on  this  chapter's  analysis,  are  not 
posed  or  answered  in  any  direct  fashion  in  the  Harvard 
report.  Nonetheless,  there  is  certainly  enough  textual 
evidence  in  the  report  to  warrant  the  following  asser- 
tions For  the  writers  of  the  Harvard  report  the  ideal 
man,  sanctioned  by  the  American-Western  tradition  and 


throughout  the  report.  The  present  summary  is  a result 
of  arduous  and  repeated  examination  of  the  text.  The 
analytic  tools  of  this  dissertation  have  facilitated— 
perhaps,  even  made  possible — this  examination. 

31 some  thinkers  doubtless  feel  that  they  already 
"know"  the  denotation  of  "heritage."  It  is  just  this 
hasty  "intuitive  knowledge,"  however,  which  this  disser- 
tation wishes  to  challenge.  Strictly  speaking,  one  does 
not  know  the  denotation  of  "heritage"  unless  he  can 
specify  an  object  which  fulfills  each  of  the  character- 
istics signified  by  the  term.  The  careful  thinker  will 
be  concerned  to  consider  whether  the  denotation  specified 
by  the  Harvard  report  can  be  said  to  fulfill  these 
characteristics . 
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espoused  by  the  American  citizen,  is  a free,  self- 

directed  man  who  is  mindful  of  his  responsibilities 

to  his  fellows:  and  the  ideal  society  is  a free 

society — that  is  to  say,  a democracy.  Commenting 

directly  upon  the  "ideal  of  man  and  society  that  we 

inherit,  adapt,  and  pass  on,"  the  report  says: 

This  idea  is  described  in  many  ways,  perhaps 
most  commonly  in  recent  times,  as  that  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  To  the  belief  of  man's  dignity 
must  be  added  the  recognition  of  his  duty  to 
his  fellow  men.  Dignity  does  not  rest  on  any 
man  as  a being  separate  from  all  other  beings, 
which  he  in  any  case  cannot  be,  but  springs 
from  his  common  humanity  and  exists  positively 
as  he  makes  the  common  good  his  own.  This 
concept  is  essentially  that  of  the  western 
tradition:  the  view  of  man  as  free  and  not 

as  slave,  an  end  in  himself  and  not  a means. 32 

The  received  ideal  of  society,  in  the  report's  view, 
is  a community  of  men  of  the  kind  described  in  the 
above  quotation.  In  the  report's  own  language:  "The 

good  society  consists  of  individuals  who  are  independ- 
ent in  outlook  and  think  for  themselves  while  also 
willing  to  subordinate  their  individual  good  to  the 


op.  cit.,  p.  46. 


32oeneral  Education  . 


• • # 


common  good. "33 
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The  report’s  term  for  such  a society, 
as  the  context  in  which  the  foregoing  quotation  appears 
clearly  reveals,  is  "democracy"  or  "free  society." 

The  position  of  the  report  on  the  ideals  which 
constitute  heritage  is  seen  even  more  clearly  in  its 
discussion  of  "the  ancient  ideal  of  liberal  education" 
which  when  extended  "as  feu:  as  possible  to  all  members 
of  the  community"  is  said  to  constitute  general  educa- 
tion.34 

These  are  the  touchstones  of  the  liberated  man: 
first,  is  he  freer  that  is  to  say,  is  he  able 
to  judge  and  plan  for  himself,  so  that  he  can 
truly  govern  himself?  In  order  to  do  this,  his 
must  be  a mind  capable  of  self-criticism;  he 
must  lead  that  self-examined  life  which  according 
to  Socrates  is  alone  worthy  of  a free  man.  Thus 
he  will  possess  inner  freedom,  as  well  as  social 
freedom.  Second,  is  he  universal  in  his  motives 
and  sympathies?  For  the  civilized  man  is  a 
citizen  of  the  entire  universe;  he  has  overcome 
provincialism,  he  is  objective,  and  is  a "spectator 
of  all  time  and  existence."  Surely  these  two  are 
the  very  aims  of  democracy. 35  (italics  inserted.) 


33ibid..  p.  77. 
34 ibid.,  p.  53. 


35ibid 
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'The  good  man,  then,  is  the  free  man  who  is  universal 
in  hi3  motives  and  sympathies,  and  the  good  society 
is  democracy,  which  fosters  such  men.  These  are  the 
ideal3  denoted  by  the  "heritage"  which  "corresponds 
to  general  education." 

An  Analysis  of  "Democracy" 
and  "Freedom" 

Does  the  Harvard  report  adequately  clarify 
the  signification  of  "heritage,"  at  least  for  the 
enterprising  reader  who  is  willing  to  ferret  out  the 
term's  defining  characteristics?  Is  the  important 
summary  sentence  "Heritage  corresponds  to  general 
education"  readily  understandable?  Unfortunately  not, 
for  the  terms  to  which  an  analysis  of  "heritage" 
eventually  leads — terms  like  "democracy,"  "freedom," 
and  "rationality"-- are  equally  as  vague  and  ambiguous, 
if  not  more  so,  them  the  term  "heritage"  itself. 
Accordingly,  the  Harvard  report~if  it  is  to  communicate 
clearly— is  under  obligation  to  make  the  significations 
of  these  terms  explicit.  The  remaining  part  of  this 
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analysis,  focusing  especially  upon  "democracy"  and 
" freedom, " ascertains  the  extent  to  which  the  report 
fulfills  this  obligation. 

Democracy . --There  are  several  sentences  in 
the  Harvard  report  which  may  be  adjudged  attempts  to 
define  the  term  "democracy"36  (or  rather  the  thing 
democracy,  if  the  authors  of  the  report  favor  real 
definition) t 

1.  Democracy  is  a community  of  free  men.37 

2.  Rugged  individualism  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a democracy;  democracy  also  is 
fraternity  and  cooperation  for  the  common 
good.38 


38Chapter  III  of  this  dissertation  has  pointed 
out  that  sentences  like  these  (of  the  form  X is  Y)  are 
not  always  intended  as  definitions.  These  sentences, 
however,  are  construed  as  definitions,  or  as  partial 
definitions,  for  two  reasons.  (1)  The  contexts  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  Harvard  report  are  suggestive  that 
they  attempt  to  do  more  than  merely  give  accompanying 
characteristics;  see,  for  example,  pp.  76-77.  (2)  They 

are  the  only  sentences  in  the  report  which  remotely 
resemble  definitions.  To  conclude  that  they  do  not  seek 
to  define,  therefore,  is  to  conclude  that  "democracy" 
is  utterly  undefined  in  the  report.  Such  a prospect, 
though  possible,  seems  unlikely. 

37ceneral  Education  . . . , 0£.  cit.,  p.  76. 

38ibid..  pp.  76-77. 
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3.  Democracy  is  the  view  that  not  only  the 
few  but  that  all  are  free,  in  that  every- 
one governs  his  own  life  and  shares  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  community.39 

4.  If  the  ideal  of  democracy  was  rightly 
described  above  in  the  interwoven  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  man  (that  is,  his 
existence  as  an  independent  moral  agent) 
and  his  duty  to  his  fellow  men  (that  is, 
his  testing  by  outward  performance),  the 
debt  of  these  two  ideas  to  the  similarly 
interwoven  commandments  of  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  neighbor  is  obvious.40 

5.  The  ideal  is  a system  which  . . . shall 
yet  foster  that  fellow  feeling  between 
human  being  and  human  being  which  is  the 
deepest  root  of  democracy.42 


Real  or  Nominal? 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  Harvard  report 
to  suggest  that  these  sentences  may  be  intended  as  real 
definitions.  The  report  claims,  for  example,  that 
Western  man  over  the  ages  has  gained  "a  more  complete 

39ibid..  p.  52. 

40 Ibid.,  p.  48. 

41 


Ibid.,  p.  9 
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hold  on  truth, 1,42  including,  presumably,  what  the 
report  might  be  willing  to  call  "democratic  truth." 
Insofar  as  these  sentences  do  seek  to  state  such 
“truth, " they  are  doubtless  intended  as  real  defini- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  some  internal 
evidence  that  the  report  sometimes  (albeit  somewhat 
confusedly)  recognizes  nominal  definition.  For  example, 
the  report  at  one  point  says:  "The  word  heritage  /sic/ 

is  not  taken  here  to  mean  mere  retrospection."43 
Clearly  this  sentence  is  specifically  concerned  with 
the  definition  of  a word  rather  them  a thing.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  above  sentences  are  intended 
(at  least,  subliminally)  to  define  the  word  "democracy." 
Inasmuch  as  the  report  does  not  specify  whether  the 


43a  crucial  consideration,  of  course,  is  what 
the  term  "truth"  signifies.  Unfortunately  the  report 
does  not  carefully  clarify  this  term.  It  does  suggest 
that  "truth"  signifies  a good  deal  more  than  experimental 
verification  (p.  106),  and  it  often  uses  expressions  like 
"culling  from  reality"  (p.  63)  which,  to  the  philosophi- 
cally sophisticated,  hint  at  an  assumed  signification  of 
the  term.  The  very  fact  that  the  report  holds  one  can 
gain  "a  firmer  hold  on  truth"  is  suggestive  of  the  view 
that  "truth"  signifies  something  independent  and  in- 
variant . 


43General  Education 


• • # 


op.  cit.,  p.  43 
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definitions  are  real  or  nominal,  however,  one  can 
only  speculatively  make  a final  judgment  about  the 
matter . 

The  form  of  several  of  the  above  sentences 

(X  is  Y)  is  certainly  that  of  real  definitions,  but, 

as  Chapter  III  of  this  dissertation  has  shown,  they 

can  readily  be  changed  by  successive  translations  to 

comparable  word-thing  (semantical)  or  syntactical 

definitions.  Thus  the  terse  sentence 

Democracy  is  a community  of  free  men 

has  the  following  semantical  and  syntactical  analogues i 

"Democracy”  signifies  a community  of  free  men 
(semantical) . 

"Democracy"  is  substitutable  for  “a  community 
of  free  men"  (syntactical). 

Fortunately,  as  Chapter  III  of  this  dissertation  has 
pointed  out,  such  analogues  enable  discussion  in  meta- 
linguistic terms  without  doing  interpretative  or  meta- 
physical violence  to  the  original  sentence.  Accordingly, 
except  in  instances  in  which  the  Harvard  report's  formu- 
lations in  the  object  language  need  to  be  cited — say. 
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for  purposes  of  comparison— this  chapter  employs  the 
analogues,  principally  the  semantic  analogues. 

Reportive  or  Stipulatlve? 

Treated  semantically,  the  above  definitions 
are  clearly  reportive  rather  than  stipulative,  for  they 
seek  to  specify  the  common  signification  of  "democracy" 
which  Americans  have  as  recipients  of  a common  heritage. 
In  other  words,  the  sentences  report  on  the  signification 
of  the  term  which  (the  authors  of  the  Harvard  report 
believe)  Americans  widely  accept  and  use. 

Treated  as  real  definitions,  the  sentences  may 
still  be  said  to  report  rather  than  stipulate,  although 
what  they  then  report  is  not  what  "democracy"  signifies 
for  Americans  but  rather  what  Americans  believe  democracy 
is.  Thus  interpreted,  the  sentences  are  both  reportive 
and  real  definitions  (a  strange  definitional  combination): 
reportive  insofar  as  they  state  widely  accepted  beliefs 
and  real  insofar  as  these  beliefs  constitute  "a  laying 
hold  of  reality." 
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True  or  False? 

The  question  of  whether  the  above  definitions 
are  reportively  true  or  false,  of  course,  depends  upon 
what  the  sentences  purport  to  report.  Interpreted  as 
statements  in  the  object  language,  as  the  preceding 
section  shows,  they  report:  on  what  Americans  believe 
democracy  is.  Thus  to  ask  whether  the  definition 
"Democracy  is  a community  of  free  men"  is  reportively 
true  is  to  ask  whether  Americans  in  fact  believe  that 
democracy  is  a community  of  free  men.  Formulated  thus, 
the  question  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a psychological  question, 
somewhat  different  from  the  question  of  the  way  people 
characteristically  use  the  term  "democracy."  Ulti- 
mately, however,  inferences  about  the  beliefs  of  a 
people  must  be  made  from  their  observable  behavior, 
a notable  part  of  which  is  their  use  of  words.  Thus 
even  if  the  above  definitions  sure  regarded  as  reports 
in  the  object  language,  some  metalinguistic  considera- 
tions are  undoubtedly  necessary  in  order  to  make  a 
judgment  about  their  truth  or  falsity.  In  short,  the 
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beliefs  of  a people  are  ascertained — at  least,  In 
part — from  their  use  of  language. 

Even  when  the  above  sentences  are  considered 
exclusively  as  reports  on  the  way  Americans  use  the 
term  "democracy, " their  truth  or  falsity  is  by  no  means 
readily  apparent.  Perhaps  a great  many  Americans  would 
be  willing  to  assent  that  "democracy"  signifies  a com- 
munity of  free  men,  but  certainly  in  both  popular  and 
technical  literature  different  definitions  are  some- 
times offered.  For  example,  "democracy"  is  frequently 
defined  as  a form  of  government  in  which  the  ultimate 
source  of  authority  resides  with  the  people.  Thus 
defined,  without  any  use  of  the  terms  " freedom, " 
"community,"  "cooperation,"  "individual,"  et  cetera, 
the  term  is,  at  the  very  least,  different  in  emphasis 
from  the  term  as  defined  above. 

The  really  crucial  difficulty,  however,  concerns 
the  significations  of  terms  like  "community"  and 
"freedom."  Even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  most 
Americans  define  "democracy"  as  "a  community  of  free 
men, " the  question  of  whether  they  agree  on  the 
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signification  of  "democracy"  would  be  contingent  upon 
their  employment  of  common  significations  of  "community" 
and  "freedom."  These  terms,  however — particularly  the 
term  "freedom" — are  patently  ambiguous  and  vague  in 
both  technical  and  popular  discourse.  The  question  of 
the  truth  of  the  reportive  definition  under  consideration 
thus  remains  at  best  only  open. 

A forthcoming  section  of  this  chapter  shows 
that  the  treatment  the  Harvard  report  accords  the  term 
"freedom"  reveals  an  unawareness  or  misunderstanding  of 
definitional  matters  bearing  on  the  report's  fundamental 
argument . By  way  of  anticipation,  although  the  report 
wishes  to  give  a reportive  or  lexical  definition  of 
"democracy,"  it  stipulatively  defines  the  term  "freedom" 
(which,  of  course,  appears  in  the  formulated  significa- 
tion of  "democracy").  Thus  lexical  and  stipulative 
definitions  are  united  in  an  exceedingly  confusing,  if 
not  utterly  misleading,  manner. 
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The  Substitution  of  the  Definitions 
The  sentences  listed  above  as  definitions  of 
"democracy"  have  somewhat  similar  definiens,  but  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether,  strictly  interpreted, 
the  definitions  are  interchangeable.  For  example,  one 
definition  says  "democracy"  stands  for  "a  community 
. . whereas  another  treats  "democracy"  as  "a  view. 

. . ."  Additionally,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  rela- 
tion in  signification  between  terms  like  "individualism," 
"freedom,"  and  "dignity" — terms  that  are  employed  in  the 
several  definitions.  If  the  definitions  are  not  sub- 
stitutable for  one  another — as  assuredly  they  are  not 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented— one  may  well 
question  which  should  be  employed  to  clarify  sentences 
in  the  report  in  which  "democracy"  appears.  An  answer 
to  this  question  inevitably  involves  some  arbitrariness 
in  the  absence  of  relevant  explanatory  comments  in  the 
report.  The  terse  syntactical  definition 

"Democracy"  stands  for  "a  community  of  free  men" 
is  employed  here  because  it  lends  itself  to  easy  substi- 


tution 
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Consider  the  following  passage  in  which 
"democracy”  appears: 

A totalitarian  state  cam  obtain  consent  by 
force;  but  a democracy  must  persuade,  and 
persuasion  is  through  speech,  oral  or  other. 

In  a democracy  issues  are  aired,  talked  out 
of  existence  or  into  solution.44 

By  an  appropriate  definitional  substitution  the  passage 
may  read: 

A totalitarian  state  can  obtain  consent  by 
force;  but  a community  of  free  men  must 
persuade,  and  persuasion  is  through  speech, 
oral  or  other.  In  a community  of  free  men 
issues  are  aired,  talked  out  of  existence  or 
into  solution. 

Or  consider  this  sentence: 

To  the  degree  that  the  implications  of  democracy 
are  drawn  forth  and  expounded,  to  that  degree 
the  long-standing  impulse  of  education  toward 
shaping  students  to  a received  ideal  is  still 
pursued.45 

Again,  by  an  appropriate  substitution  the  sentence  may 
read: 


44General  Education  . . . , op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
45 Ibid. , p.  44. 
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To  the  degree  that  the  implications  of  a 
community  of  free  men  are  drawn  forth  and 
expounded,  to  that  degree  the  long-standing 
impulse  of  education  toward  shaping  students 
to  a received  ideal  is  still  pursued.46 

Of  course  the  sentences  in  which  the  substitutions 
have  occurred  are  clearer  as  a result  of  the  substitu- 
tions only  if  the  substituted  expressions  are  clearer 
than  "democracy."  In  the  language  of  Chapters  II  and 
III  of  this  dissertation,  a definition  is  successful 
in  eliminating  the  ambiguity  or  vagueness  of  the  term 
it  defines  if  and  only  if  its  definiens  is  less  am- 
biguous or  vague  than  its  definiendum. 

Freedom . — The  term  "free"  appears  in  the 
definiens  of  two  of  the  definitions  of  "democracy" 
listed  above  and,  as  previously  noted,  is  used  con- 
siderably in  the  report's  discussions  of  "the  good  man." 
The  question  of  the  signification  of  "freedom, " then, 
is  of  special  importance  in  an  analysis  of  the  Harvard 
report.  In  a very  real  sense,  to  use  an  expression 
the  Harvard  report  might  sanction,  the  entire  argument  of 
the  report  stands  or  falls  on  its  treatment  of  "freedom." 

46Perhaps  in  this  sentence  the  definition  treating 
"democracy"  as  a "view  ..."  would  be  more  appropriate. 
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Fortunately  the  authors  of  the  report,  in  an 

effort  to  clarify  the  relation  between  the  individual 

and  the  social,  see  fit  to  define  "freedom"  (or,  rather, 

freedom) . More  specifically,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 

an  answer  to  the  question  of  "how  far  a free  society 

must  accept  and  inculcate  common  standards"47  the  report 

offers  the  following  definitions 

Freedom  is  submission  to  the  best  and  fullest 
truth  that  can  be  known.48 

(Syntactical  analogues  "Freedom"  stands  for 
"submission  to  the  best  and  fullest  truth  that 
can  be  known.") 

One  may  well  question  whether  this  definition  is 
reportive  or  stipulative.  Presumably  it  is  intended 
to  be  reportive— that  is,  to  define  the  "freedom"  which 
is  widely  employed  by  American  citizens  as  a result  of 
their  common  heritage.  Yet  may  not  one  with  some  justi- 
fication question  whether  this  is  the  definition  of 


47 Ibid.,  p.  105. 

48lbid.  xn  the  same  paragraph  the  following 
sentence  also  appears:  "Freedom  is  not  permission  to 

flout  the  truth  but  to  regulate  your  life  in  knowledge 
of  it."  There  are  other  sentences  in  the  report  that 
might  be  interpreted  as  definitions  of  "freedom, " but 
those  cited  here  are  explicitly  identified  as  such. 
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"freedom”  that  most  Americans  assume  and  use?  Can  it 
be  that  the  writers  of  the  Harvard  report,  perhaps 
intuitively  recognizing  the  term's  ambiguity,  move  from 
a reportive  to  a stipulative  definition?  Perhaps  they 
are  proposing  their  definition  of  "freedom"  as  the  "true" 
definition,  the  one  which  mankind  is  fated  to  arrive  at 
because  of  "the  very  nature  of  things."  Maybe  they 
offer  their  definition  not  as  a report  on  widespread, 
common  usage  but  rather  as  a proposal  for  a common  usage. 
If  this  is  the  case,  they  have,  of  course,  moved  from 
the  descriptive  to  the  legislative  and  should  be  so 
interpreted.  In  the  view  of  the  present  analysis  the 
intended  status  of  the  definition,  reportive  or  stipu- 
lative, is  unclear  in  the  Harvard  report  and,  accord- 
ingly, is  a source  of  interpretative  difficulty. 

But  what  of  the  definition  itself?  Disregarding 
whether  it  is  lexical  or  legislative,  how  adequate  is  it 
for  removing  the  ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  "freedom"? 

In  a word,  the  definition  is  no  clearer  than  the  term 
"truth, " which  thi3  analysis  has  already  mentioned  is 
not  well  clarified  in  the  report  and  which,  it  must  be 
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added,  is  one  of  the  most  ambiguous  and  vague  terms 
in  the  language. The  Harvard  report's  remarks  about 
"truth"  (or,  rather,  truth),  are  typified  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

Indispensable  as  the  good  teacher  may  be,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  what  he  teaches  is 
irrelevant.  He  is  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
truth  that  speaks  through  him,  and  his  value 
ultimately  depends  on  how  complete  this  truth 
is  as  judged  by  the  only  standards  by  which  it 
caui  be  judged;  namely,  the  traditions  of  our 
nature  auid  culture.5® 

Truth  is  not  fully  known.51 

Since  our  hold  on  truth  is  incomplete,  we  must 
forever  look  to  new  insights  leading  to  change. 52 

We  are  equally  suspicious  of  those  empiricists 
who  believe  the  truth  is  to  be  found  only  in 
experiment,  a position  that  finally  implies  the 
denial  of  any  stable  truth.53 


49p0r  a discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  term  "truth"  and  a proposed  solution,  see 
Alfred  Tarski,  "The  Semantic  Conception  of  Truth," 
Readings  in  Philosophical  Analysis,  eds.  Herbert  Feigl 
and  Wilfred  Sellars  (New  York*  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.,  1949),  pp.  52-84.  Tarski's  essay  is  an  excellent 
example  of  explication. 

SOGeneral  Education  . . . , op.  cit.,  p.  104. 


51Ibid.,  p.  105. 
52Ibid. , p.  106. 


53ibid. 
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These  sentences  may  very  well  suggest  to  the  philo- 
sophically sophisticated  an  assumed  signification  of 
"truth,"  but  they  certainly  are  not  definitions  in 
themselves.  The  term  "truth,"  one  must  conclude,  is 
undefined  in  the  Harvard  report. 

Of  course,  every  piece  of  writing,  including 
the  Harvard  report,  must  make  use  of  some  undefined 
terms  (else  the  writing  would  have  to  engage  in  an 
infinite  definitional  regress) . The  Harvard  report, 
accordingly,  cannot  be  impugned  merely  on  the  ground 

of  failure  to  define.  Ideally,  however,  undefined  terms 

* 

should  be  of  such  character  that  they  do  not  require 
definition.  An  undefined  term,  ideally,  is  not  an 
ambiguous  or  vague  term  but  rather  a term  so  clear  that 
it  can  be  employed  with  little  danger  of  misunderstand- 
ing. One  may  well  question  whether  the  word  "truth"  is 
such  a term.  If  it  is  not,  "democracy"  and  "freedom" 
remain  unclear  in  the  Harvard  report,  and  these  are  the 
terms,  it  will  be  recalled,  that  the  report  employs  in 
specifying  the  denotata  of  the  "heritage"  which 
"corresponds  to  general  education."  Thus  the  clarity 
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of  a major  thesis  of  the  Harvard  report  eventually 
depends  upon  the  clarity  of  the  term  “truth."  Those 
who  favor  the  arguments  of  the  Harvard  report  would 
do  well  to  elucidate  this  difficult  word.  Additionally, 
they  might  well  indicate  which  of  the  report's  defini- 
tions are  reportive  and  which  are  stipulative,  and  why. 
Assuredly  the  defensibility  of  the  report's  larger 
arguments  is  contingent  upon  these  definitional  con- 
siderations . 

Because  the  major  theses  of  the  Harvard  report 
are  not  altogether  clear,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  careful  thinkers  in  the  field 
of  education  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  in  agreement 
with  the  report's  larger  claims.  Doubtless  even  those 
educators  who  intuitively  feel  that  they  can  accept 
the  Harvard  report's  position  find  it  hard  to  act 
together  under  its  guidance  to  institute  and  maintain 
a program  of  general  education.  Cooperative  peda- 
gogical action  requires,  among  other  things,  common 
understandings  and  commitments.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  that  the  Harvard  report — at  least,  in  its 


present  form — strongly  promotes  these  requisite 
commonalities . Moreover,  the  actual  implementation 
of  ideals  requires  that  the  ideals  be  formulated  in 
terms  which  have  a measure  of  "practical  translation." 
But  the  ideals  which  the  Harvard  report  stresses  as 
"corresponding"  to  general  education  are  not  discussed 
in  such  a manner  that  their  practical  bearing  is  readily 
apparent.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Harvard 
report — despite  its  acclaim  as  an  influential,  major 
educational  treatise-- stands  in  need  of  considerable 


revision 


PART  POUR 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  ROLE  OF  ANALYTIC  TOOLS  WITHIN 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Analytic  tools  of  the  kind  discussed  in  this 
dissertation  have  been  proposed  as  helpful  not  merely 
to  philosophers  of  education  but  to  thinkers  in  the 
field  of  education  generally.  Assuredly  all  persons 
concerned  with  education  may  profitably  employ  tools 
for  clarifying  the  language  with  which  they  discuss 
educational  questions.  However * inasmuch  as  these 
linguistic  tools  derive  from  and  are  identified  with 
philosophic  endeavors*  it  seems  fitting  to  give  at 
least  brief  attention  to  their  appropriate  role  within 
the  discipline  of  philosophy  of  education.  To  this 
matter  this  concluding  chapter  is  broadly  addressed. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  role  of  analytic  tools 
within  the  field  of  philosophy  of  education  this  chapter 
obviously  must  make  frequent  use  of  the  expression 
"philosophy  of  education."  This  expression*  however. 
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when  employed  without  any  clarification,  can  be  a 
source  of  considerable  confusion.  In  order  to  help 
avoid  such  confusion,  this  chapter  stipulates  and 
briefly  discusses  significations  of  "philosophy, " 
"education,"  and  "philosophy  of  education."  These 
proposed  significations,  it  must  strongly  be  emphasized, 
are  by  no  means  intended  to  be  exhaustive  or  final  but 
only  as  broad  tentative  formulations  adequate  enough 
for  making  some  general  remarks  about  the  role  of 
analytic  tools  within  philosophy  of  education.  The 
primary  intent  of  this  chapter,  then,  is  not  fully  and 
rigorously  to  define  "philosophy  of  education"  but 
rather  broadly  to  discuss  the  role  of  analytic  tools 
within  the  field  of  philosophy  of  education.  The 
definitions  stipulated  here1  admittedly  contain  a number 
of  ambiguous  and  vague  terms  which,  in  the  service  of 

Although  the  definitions  of  this  chapter  are 
stipulative  rather  than  reportive,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  do  not  depart  diametrically  from  definitions  that 
have  oftentimes  been  espoused  by  persons  called 
"philosophers"  and  "educators."  .Assuredly  the  defini- 
tions have  not  been  selected  arbitrarily  but  in  the  hope 
that  their  employment  will  lead  to  certain  kinds  of 
consequences  in  pedagogical  deliberations  and  practices 
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some  purposes,  demand  considerably  more  clarification 
than  this  chapter  gives. ^ The  intent  of  the  present 
chapter,  however,  is  such  that  the  proposed  definitions, 
although  not  utterly  precise,  are  of  some  service.  They 
assuredly  enable  some  larger  observations  about  analytic 
tools  within  philosophy  of  education. 


" Philosophy” 

In  a modified  form  of  a definition  proposed  by 
Charles  Morris  (and,  indeed,  by  many  other  thinkers),3 


(to  be  specified,  in  part,  in  the  text  of  the  chapter) . 
Whether  one  regards  the  definitions  as  adequate,  it  may 
incidentally  be  noted,  depends  considerably  upon  the 
extent  to  which  he  values  the  kinds  of  consequences  the 
definitions  are  intended  to  promote  and  on  whether  he 
believes  that  they  do  in  fact  promote  such  consequences. 

2a  full  and  complete  treatment  of  the  significa- 
tion of  "philosophy  of  education"  is,  of  course,  a major 
inquiry  in  itself.  For  some  recent  seminal  thinking 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  see  the  following  works: 
Symposium:  The  Aims  and  Content  of  Philosophy  of  Educa- 

tion (Harvard  Educational  Review.  XXVI  /Spring.  19567) ; 

A Symposium:  What  Can  Philosophy  Contribute  to  Educa- 

tional Theory?  (Harvard  Educational  Review.  XXVIIl"** 
/Fall,  1958/) ; and  Various  Conceptions  of  the  Role  of  the 
Educational  Philosopher  (Journal  of  Education,  CXLI 
/October,  19587)  • 

3por  Morris's  definition  see  pp.  24-25  of  Chapter 
I of  this  dissertation. 
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this  chapter  proposes  that  "philosophy"  be  understood 
to  signify  the  explication  of  man*s  roost  basic  beliefs 
and  the  organization  of  such  beliefs  into  a compre- 
hensive system.4  In  the  definiens  of  this  definition 
assuredly  a very  crucial  expression  is  "man's  most 
basic  beliefs, ” signifying  as  it  does  the  philosopher's 
subject  matter— the  special  object  of  the  philosopher's 
attention.  In  this  chapter  "basic  beliefs"  signifies 
those  normative  principles  which,  when  accepted  by  a 
person,  widely  determine  the  character  of  his  other 
beliefs  and  his  characteristic  responses  to  his  physical 
and  social  environment.5  Suppose,  for  example,  a person 
accepts  the  normative  principle  that  an  assertion  should 
be  labelled  "factual"  if  and  only  if  it  is  susceptible 
of  empirical  verification.  This  basic  belief  widely 

^Compare  the  two  components  of  this  definition 
with  Harry  S.  Broudy's  two  facets  of  philosophy — theory 
criticism  and  theory  construction.  ("How  Philosophical 
Cam  Philosophy  of  Education  Be?"  Journal  of  Philosophy, 

LII  ^October  27,  19567,  612-622.)  In  a very  broad  sense, 
the  present  chapter's  proposals  are  comparable  to 
Broudy's,  albeit  considerably  more  linguistically  oriented. 

5For  clarification  of  "normative  principle"  see 
pp.  173-175  of  this  chapter. 
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Influences  his  beliefs  about  and  characteristic  re- 
sponses to  specific  sentences  that  purport  to  be 
factual.  Again,  suppose  one  accepts  the  normative 
principle  that  the  term  "beautiful"  should  apply  only 
to  objects  which  bring  about  a feeling  of  ecstasy. 

This  basic  belief  is  certainly  a determinant  of  whether 
he  judges  art  objects  and  natural  phenomena  to  be  beauti- 
ful. Presumably  all  persons  have  a set  of  normative 
principles,  of  basic  beliefs,  which  underlie  their 
other  beliefs  and  which  widely  affect  their  decisions 
and  actions.  In  traditional  philosophy,  of  course, 
these  beliefs  have  often  been  classified  into  such 
categories  as  metaphysics  (basic  beliefs  about  reality 
or,  in  the  metalanguage,  about  "reality"),  epistemology 
(basic  beliefs  about  knowledge) , and  axiology  (basic 
beliefs  about  value) . The  philosopher  is  one  who  care- 
fully explicates  such  beliefs  and  organizes  them  into 
a comprehensive  system.6 

6of  course,  many  persons  are  seldom  if  ever 
sharply  aware  of  the  basic  beliefs  which  affect  their 
other  beliefs  and  conduct.  Insofar  as  one  does  "ferret 
them  out"  and  analyze  them  critically,  he  is  engaging  in 
distinctively  philosophic  activity. 
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"Education" 

The  term  "education, " as  Chapter  III  has  already 
suggested, ^ is  highly  ambiguous  and  vague  even  within — 
or  perhaps  especially  within — the  professional  literature 
of  the  field.  Many  definitions  of  the  term,  however,  can 
be  classified  into  two  broad  categories:  (1)  those  for 

which  "education"  signifies  any  process — deliberately 
contrived  or  otherwise — by  which  experience  modifies 
human  personality  and  (2)  those  that  limit  "education" 
to  deliberate  efforts  to  direct  the  course  of  human 
development.®  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  the  latter 
signification  is  preferable,  principally  because  the 
philosopher  of  education  is  here  taken  to  be  one  whose 
ultimate  concern  is  with  what  goes  on  within  schools, 
places  of  deliberate  modification  of  human  beings.  To 
focus  on  these  deliberate  attempts  at  human  development, 
of  course,  is  in  no  way  to  deny  the  fact  of  indeliberate, 

? See  pp.  75-77  of  Chapter  III. 

8 "Human  development"  is  here  taken  to  signify  the 
process  by  which  one  acquires  knowledge,  skills,  under- 
standings, values,  dispositions,  et  cetera.  In  brief,  the 
expression  signifies  the  process  by  which  one  "takes  on" 
his  distinctive  personality. 
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Informal  learning  processes  or  the  necessity  for  taking 
such  processes  into  account.  Dewey,  who  often  defines 
"education"  in  the  broader  sense,  maintains:  "One  of 

the  weightiest  problems  with  which  the  philosophy  of 
education  has  to  cope  is  the  method  of  keeping  a proper 
balance  between  the  informal  and  the  formal,  the  inci- 
dental and  the  Intentional  modes  of  education."9 
Assuredly  by  an  appropriate  terminological  adjustment 
one  who  defines  "education"  in  the  more  restrictive 
sense  of  this  chapter  can  make  Dewey's  same  claim. 

"Philosophy  of  Education" 

Given  the  significations  of  "philosophy"  and  of 
"education"  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  what  is  the 
definition  of  "philosophy  of  education"  as  proposed  here? 
One  is  tempted  to  say  summarily  that  the  expression 
signifies  philosophy  applied  to  education.  "Philosophy 
applied  to  education"  is  unacceptable,  however,  because 

9 John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  (New  York* 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1916),  p.  10.  Dewey  believes  that 
much  misunderstanding  about  deliberate  education  is  a 
result  of  failure  to  consider  the  relation  between  such 
education  and  education  in  the  broader  sense  of  "accul- 
turation." 
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for  some  thinkers  it  suggests  that  the  educational 
philosopher  invariably  begins  his  deliberation  in 
the  domain  of  basic  beliefs,  always  moving  from 
thence  to  educational  considerations.1®  On  the  view 
to  be  proposed  here,  the  reverse  procedure  is  appro- 
priate as  well.  Accordingly,  a fuller  definition — 
even  if  somewhat  more  cumbersome — is  in  order* 

"philosophy  of  education"  signifies  (1) 
philosophy  engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of 
specifying  the  consequences  of  basic  beliefs 
for  educational  policies  and  practices  or 
(2)  educational  problems  considered  for  the 
basic  beliefs  they  presuppose  or  require 
for  resolution.11 

Even  more  fully: 

"philosophy  of  education”  stands  for  (1) 

"the  process  of  explicating  man's  most  basic 
beliefs  or  the  organization  of  such  beliefs 
into  a comprehensive  system  toward  the  end 
of  giving  guidance  to  the  deliberate 


iOp-or  some  other  observations  on  the  expression 
"philosophy  applied  to  education,"  see  pp.  18-20  of  Harry 
Broudy's  Building  a Philosophy  of  Education  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.*  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954). 

11 "Problem"  is  here  employed  in  sense  5 of  p.  53 
of  this  dissertation.  For  a helpful  discussion  of  "edu- 
cational problem"  see  M.  C.  Baker's  Foundations  of  John 
Dewey's  Educational  Theory  (Columbia  University,  New  York: 
King's  Crown  Press,  1955),  pp.  121-123. 
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modification  of  human  beings”  or  for  (2) 

"the  process  of  critically  considering 
educational  problems  toward  the  end  of 
identifying,  explicating,  or  compre- 
hensively systematizing  the  basic  beliefs 
that  such  problems  presuppose  or  require 
for  resolution. 

By  the  two  parts  of  this  definition  philosophers  of 
education  obviously  may  have  different  points  of 
departure . Eventually,  however,  they  arrive  at  a 
common  domain  where  the  relations  between  basic 
beliefs  and  educational  policies  and  practices  are 
scrupulously  considered. 

This  chapter's  definition  of  "philosophy  of 
education"  focuses  upon  matters  which  are  taken  to 
have  considerable  bearing  upon  educational  policies 
and  practices — upon  matters  of  such  complexity  and  of 
such  influential  consequence  in  practice  as  to  warrant 
a separate  academic  discipline  devoted  to  their  study. 
Assuredly  a teacher's  most  fundamental  beliefs— whether 
he  is  sharply,  consciously  aware  of  than  or  not — do 
decidedly  affect  the  character  of  his  teaching.  His 
beliefs  about  what  should  be  regarded  as  knowledge, 
for  example,  temper  his  characteristic  responses  to  and 
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comments  about  specific  knowledge  claims — say,  that 
Negroes  cure  inferior*  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  or  that  water  boils  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  teacher  who,  like  Jacques  Maritain,  believes  in 
some  variety  of  knowledge  by  revelation  or  by  "spiritual 
intuition"  *-2  doubtless  on  many  occasions  responds  quite 
differently  from  one  for  whom  knowledge  is  strictly  a 
matter  of  empirical,  experimental  inquiry.  Many 
teachers,  of  course,  have  had  little  occasion— or,  at 
least,  little  concern— to  ponder  seriously  their 
deepest  epistemological  beliefs  and,  in  consequence, 
have  seldom  been  consciously,  deliberately  guided  by 
them.  Doubtless  many  unwittingly  entertain  a number  of 
differing  beliefs  about  knowledge,  some  of  which  are 
incompatible  with  one  another  and  which  on  occasion 
result  in  inconsistent,  self-defeating  teaching  activity. 
The  discipline  of  philosophy  of  education  (which  follows 

12 Jacques  Maritan,  "Thomist  Views  on  Education, " 
Modern  Philosophies  and  Education.  Fifty-fourth  yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part 
I (Chicagot  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955), 
pp.  57-60. 
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from  this  chapter's  definition)  deliberately  sets 
forth  to  clarify  and  criticize  the  character  of 
basic  beliefs  and  to  specify  the  kinds  of  educational 
practices  which  can  be  said  to  follow  consistently 
from  them. 

Every  educational  philosopher — whether  a 
realist,  Thomist,  existentialist,  or  whatever — by  this 
chapter's  definition  is  concerned  with  the  practical, 
operational  consequences  of  basic  beliefs.  Indeed, 
on  this  chapter's  view  the  educational  philosopher 
engages  in  his  work  primarily  to  make  educational 
policies  and  practices  more  informed  and  responsible. 
His  task,  it  may  be  noted,  is  particularly  pressing; 
for  whether  he  succeed  or  fail,  schooling  as  an  actual 
human  enterprise  continues.  Each  September  in  the 
United  States  thousands  of  teachers  at  all  educational 
levels  stand  before  their  students  and  commence 
programs  of  pedagogical  activity  that  last  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  year.  These  teaching  activities  go 
on  whether  the  teachers  are  informed  and  intelligent 
about  what  they  are  doing — cognizant  of  the  basic 
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beliefs  upon  which  their  actions  are  grounded — or  not. 

The  philosopher  of  education  thus  has  a special  re- 
sponsibility to  concern  himself  not  only  with  basic 
beliefs  but  with  the  translation  of  these  beliefs  into 
plans  of  educational  activity.  Although  his  formula- 
tions may  require  his  retirement  into  the  philosopher's 
ivory  tower,  eventually  he  must  establish  a nexus  with 
pedagogy  as  it  occurs  in  practice.  The  definition  of 
“philosophy  of  education"  of  this  chapter  encourages — 
yes,  requires — deliberate  work  in  this  direction. 

The  Role  of  Analytic  Tools  within 
Philosophy  of  Education 

Inasmuch  as  both  the  academic  philosopher  and 
the  philosopher  of  education  by  this  chapter's  definitions 
are  greatly  concerned  with  basic  beliefs,  the  answer  to 
this  chapter's  chief  question— that  of  the  role  of 
analytic  tools  in  philosophy  of  education— depends  con- 
siderably upon  the  signification  of  “belief."  If  the 
definition  of  “belief"  is  such  that  beliefs  do  not  in- 
volve language,  then,  strictly  speaking,  the  linguistic 
tools  of  this  dissertation — and,  indeed,  all  linguistic 
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tools— are  Inapplicable  to  beliefs.  According  to  such 
a definition  of  "belief,*'  philosophy  and  philosophy  of 
education— disciplines  pre-eminently  concerned  with 
basic  beliefs — are  not  essentially  linguistic  enter- 
prises. 

Without  denying  that  for  some  purposes — say, 

for  those  of  the  physiological  psychologist — "belief" 

may  appropriately  be  defined  in  a manner  excluding 

linguistic  considerations,  this  chapter  chooses  to 

define  "belief"  in  the  following  manner* 

"Belief"  signifies  a sentence  of  any  one  of 
three  kinds— (1)  a statement,  (2)  an  evaluation, 
or  (3)  a normative  sentence— toward  which  one 
has  an  attitude  of  acceptance . 13 

The  term  "statement"  signifies  a factual  assertion  (as 

in  the  sentence  "Snow  is  white"  or  "All  bachelors  are 

males") t "evaluation"  signifies  an  appraisive  sentence 

of  the  form  X is  good  (as  in  the  sentence  "Rouault's 

paintings  are  beautiful" )t  and  "normative  sentence" 


13«phis  definition  is  a free  adaptation  of  a defini- 
tion proposed  by  Henry  S.  Leonard  (Principles  of  Right 
Reason  York*  Henry  Holt  and  company,  19577#  P*  46 ) * 
"Belief  may  be  defined  as  the  holding  of  an  attitude  of 
acceptance  toward  a proposition." 
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signifies  a sentence  containing — or  capable  of  being 
paraphrased  into  a sentence  containing — the  term 
"ought"  or  "should"  in  the  obligatory  sense  (as  in 
the  sentence  "One  ought  to  behave  in  a rational 
manner").14  The  signification  of  "belief,"  then,  has 
two  components:  (1)  a linguistic  component — a statement, 

an  evaluation,  or  a normative  sentence  and  (2)  an  atti- 
tude of  acceptance.1^  Obviously  it  is  the  former 


14 "Normative  sentence"  is  substitutable  for  what 
this  chapter  earlier  called  "normative  principle." 

15 some  thinkers  may  contest  this  chapter's  defini- 
tion of  "belief"  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  radical  a 
departure— an  unwarranted  departure — from  common  usage. 

On  ordinary  significations  of  "belief"  the  content  of  a 
belief  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a sentence  in  the  meta- 
language but  rather  as  an  extralinguistic  state  of  affairs. 
Thus  in  ordinary  discourse  one  generally  announces  his 
beliefs  in  the  object  language.  One  does  not  generally 
say:  "I  believe  the  sentence  'Snow  is  white'"  but  rather 

"I  believe  that  snow  is  white"  or,  simply,  "Snow  is 
white."  Upon  reflection,  however,  surely  it  is  patent 
that  the  expression  "to  believe  'x'"  is  tantamount  to  the 
expression  "to  believe  x."  Thus  to  believe  the  sentence 
"Snow  is  white"  is  to  believe  that  snow  is  white;  to 
believe  the  sentence  "One  should  love  his  neighbor"  is  to 
believe  that  one  should  love  his  neighbor;  and  so  on. 
Treating  the  content  of  a belief  as  a sentence  in  the 
metalanguage  preserves  whatever  sense  it  may  have  in  the 
object  language  and,  in  addition,  brings  to  sharp  focus 
those  peculiarities  of  beliefs  which  are  inherent  in  the 
language  in  which  beliefs  are  formulated. 
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component  which  makes  the  analytic  tools  of  this  dis- 
sertation and  many  other  linguistic  tools  of  special 
relevance  in  philosophic  deliberations.  The  normative 
principles  which  comprise  a person's  basic  beliefs,  as 
treated  here,  cure  certain  kinds  of  sentences  toward 
which  he  is  favorably  disposed.  These  sentences,  of 
course,  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  regulatory  premises  which  are  neces- 
sarily presupposed  in  the  espousal  of  a vast  array  of 
other  beliefs  (statements,  evaluations,  or  normative 
sentences).16  The  composite  of  such  basic  beliefs 
espoused  by  a given  person,  it  may  be  noted,  constitute 
that  person’s  Weltanschauung  or  world  view. 


16According  to  this  chapter's  treatment  all  basic 
beliefs  sure  normative  sentences,  but  not  all  normative 
sentences  are  basic  beliefs.  The  rules  of  a baseball 
game,  for  example,  are  normative  in  character  but  hardly 
the  object  of  philosophic  inquiry  in  consequence.  The 
philosopher  is  concerned  with  those  normative  sentences 
the  acceptance  of  which  pervades  a person's  entire  life — 
which  is  to  say,  widely  conditions  one's  beliefs  and 
behavior.  Assuredly  the  normative  sentences  underlying 
the  traditional  philosophic  categories— including  meta- 
physics, epistemology,  and  axiology — are  basic  beliefs 
in  this  chapter's  sense. 
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Clearly  the  philosopher  of  education*  like 
the  academic  philosopher*  cannot  escape  considerations 
of  language*  for  the  basic  beliefs  with  which  he  is 
concerned  are  by  definition  of  a sentential  character. 
The  tools  of  analytic  philosophy*  therefore*  are  quite 
pertinent  to  the  educational  philosopher's  work* 
whether  he  initiates  his  inquiries  with  a scrutiny  of 
basic  beliefs  or  comes  to  these  beliefs  via  the  route 
of  educational  problems.  On  either  approach  the  tools 
perform  their  general  functions  of  aiding  in  the  iden- 
tification* diagnosis*  and  eventual  clarification  of 
confusing  and  misleading  linguistic  expressions.  In 
the  problems  approach*  it  is  especially  noteworthy* 
analytic  tools  help  in  the  formulation  of  educational 
problems  in  such  a way  that  they  are  not  pseudoproblems 
— which  is  to  say,  in  such  a way  that  they  admit*  at 
least  in  principle*  of  solution. 

Eventually*  of  course*  the  educational  philo- 
sopher's basic  concern*  regardless  of  his  point  of 
departure*  is  to  show  the  relevance  of  basic  beliefs  to 
actual  educational  policies  and  practices — to  make  a 


difference  in  the  ways  schools  are  actually  conducted. 
The  tools  of  analytic  philosophy,  hopefully,  cure  in- 
strumental in  the  formulation  of  basic  beliefs  in  such 
a manner  that  their  practical  bearing  may  be  more 
readily  specified.  To  cite  a simple  example  already 
mentioned  in  another  connection,  consider  the  following 
belief  which,  undoubtedly,  is  basic  to  a great  many 
Americans*  "A  human  being  ought  to  be  rational"  (an 
appropriate  explication,  perhaps,  of  Aristotle's  famous 
dictum  "Man  is  a rational  animal" ) . Such  a basic  belief 
in  conjunction  with  certain  other  sentences  (like,  for 
example,  "Rationality  can  be  taught")  leads  to  the 
following  claim*  "Teachers  ought  to  foster  rationality 
in  their  students."  But  the  term  "rationality,"  as  a 
primitive  term,  is  exceedingly  vague  and  ambiguous  and, 
in  its  unanalyzed,  unclarified  state,  gives  little 
guidance,  even  to  the  teacher  who  sincerely  wishes  to 
promote  rationality  in  his  students.  The  tools  of 
analytic  philosophy,  as  Chapter  II  has  pointed  out,17 


17 see  pp.  72-73  of  this  dissertation 
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help  remedy  the  situation  by  reducing  the  degree  of 
vagueness  of  the  term  "rationality"  to  a point  at  which 
some  decisions  about  teaching  can  be  made.  Many  of  the 
tools  of  analytic  philosophy  facilitate  such  translation 
into  empirical,  operational  terms. 

The  formulated  signification  of  "explication," 
as  the  term  is  used  in  this  chapter's  definitions, 
reveals  that  philosophers  and  philosophers  of  education— 
as  explicators  of  basic  beliefs— engage  in  a work  of 
invention.  "Explication,"  according  to  Carnap,  signifies 
the  process  "of  making  more  exact  a vague  and  not  quite 
exact  concept  used  in  everyday  life  or  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  scientific  or  logical  development,  or  rather 
of  replacing  it  by  a newly  constructed,  more  exact 
concept."18  In  the  language  of  this  dissertation 
"explication"  (regarded  as  a process)  signifies  the 
modification  of  a linguistic  expression  so  as  to  render 
the  expression  more  precise  and  serviceable.  The  expli- 
cator,  then,  begins  his  work  with  expressions  which  are 

18 Rudolf  Carnap,  Meaning  and  Necessity  (Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  pp.  7-8. 
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"given, " which  are  already  in  use,  but  he  alters  or 
extends  them — on  occasion,  quite  radically — so  as  to 
make  them  clearer  and  more  fruitful.  Philosophers 
and  philosophers  of  education,  as  explicators,  focus 
upon  basic  beliefs  which  they  have  come  to  espouse  or 
with  which  they  are  confronted  as  partakers  of  a 
culture.  Although  they  do  not  entirely  originate  these 
beliefs,  insofar  as  they  modify  or  extend  them  in  a 
novel  manner,  their  work  is  assuredly  of  a creative 
character.  Put  somewhat  differently,  the  formulation 
of  basic  beliefs  is  always  to  seme  extent  a matter  of 
reformulation,  but  reformulation  certainly  is — or,  at 
least,  can  be — an  originative,  inventional  process. 

The  tools  of  analytic  philosophy  aid  in  this  process  by 
revealing  inconsistencies  and  confusions  in  basic  beliefs 
and  by  providing  means  for  eliminating  such  defects.  To 
some  extent  the  tools  aid  in  the  specification  of  the 
kinds  of  consequences  in  experience  which  differing 
weltanschauungs  (or  composites  of  basic  beliefs)  call  for, 
thus  facilitating  informed  choice  from  among  alternative 
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The  tools  of  this  dissertation,  of  course, 
constitute  only  a small  and  relatively  simple  sample 
of  the  linguistic  tools  which  have  been  developed 
(and  which  are  currently  being  developed)  by  analytic 
philosophers.  The  tools  treated  here  were  selected 
because  (1)  they  have  wide  utility  not  only  in  philosophy 
of  education  but  in  the  field  of  education  generally? 

(2)  they  are  elementary  enough  to  be  mastered  fairly 
readily  by  thinkers  having  little  previous  acquaintance 
with  linguistic  tools?  and  (3)  they  doubtless  provide 
some  foundation  for  the  mastery  and  application  of  tools 
of  a more  technical  sort — say,  the  tools  of  symbolic 
logic,  obviously  if  thinkers  in  education  are  to  profit 
from  any  of  the  tools  of  analytic  philosophy,  some 
beginning  has  to  be  made  somewhere — some  appropriation 
of  the  tools  for  distinctively  pedagogical  purposes  has 
to  occur.  Analytic  philosophers,  of  course,  are  busily 
engaged  in  refining  their  tools  and  in  developing  new 
and  more  fruitful  instruments  for  the  scrutiny  of 
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language.  Moreover,  they  cure  concerned— and  quite 
properly  so — with  applying  their  tools  to  discourse 
that  is  not  primarily  pedagogical  in  character.  It 
would  seem  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  making 
use  of  the  tools  of  analytic  philosophy  in  education 
is  with  thinkers  in  the  field  of  education  themselves. 
At  any  rate,  this  dissertation  has  taken  such  attack 
and  has  attempted  to  establish  an  introductory  nexus. 
In  the  future,  hopefully,  many  more  efforts  will  be 
made  to  bring  to  the  field  of  education  tools  for 
rendering  discourse  "clear,  consistent,  and  cogent." 
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